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In the eck CAhen Christmas Comes ... 


ELEANOR FARJEON 


Decorations by Helene Carter 
‘Tus is the week when Christmas comes. 
Let every pudding burst with plums, 


And every tree bear dolls and drums, 


In the week when Christmas comes. 





Let every hall have bough of green, 
With berries glowing in between, 


In the week when Christmas comes. 






Let every doorstep have a song 
Sounding the dark street along, 


In the week when Christmas comes. 





Let every steeple ring a bell 
With a joyful tale to tell, 


In the week when Christmas comes. 


Let every night put forth a star 


To show us where the heavens are, 





In the week when Christmas comes. 


Let every stable have a lamb 
Sleeping warm beside its dam, 


In the week when Christmas comes. 


This is the week when Christmas comes. 
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A Guide for Teachers 


By Ruta EVELYN HENDERSON 


The December News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 
‘‘Rront Cover Design,’’ ‘‘In the Week when 
Christmas Comes,’’ ‘‘The Calendar (Program) Pie- 
ture,’’ ‘‘Navajo Land,’’ ‘‘Carols in Bohemia’’ 


Auditorium : 

See ‘‘Christmas Customs in Many Lands’ 
Units. 

Citizenship : 

‘*Story of the Christmas Scene,’’ ‘‘The Message 
Must Go Through,’’ ‘‘Mother’s and Father’s Day in 
Yugoslavia,’’ ‘‘Big Brave,’’ ‘‘Christmas Presents 
from America,’’ ‘‘The Junior Red Cross Says Merry 
Christmas’’ 

English: 

‘*In the Week when Christmas Comes,”’ ‘‘ The Story 
of the Christmas Seene,’’ ‘‘ Animals in Bethlehem,”’ 
‘*Far within the Forest’’ 

General Science: 

‘The Message Must Go Through’’ 
Geography : 

Czechoslovakia —‘*‘The Animals in 
‘*Christmas in Czechoslovakia’”’ 

Lapland—‘‘ Christmas in Lapland’’ 

Palestine—‘The Program Picture,’’ ‘‘" 
of Bethlehem’’ 

Spain—‘‘The Story of the Christmas Scene’’ 

United States—‘The Message Must Go Through,”’ 
‘‘The First Christmas Tree in Virginia,’’ ‘Big 
Brave,’’ ‘‘The Junior Red Cross Says Merry Christ- 
mas,’’ ‘‘ Navajo Land’’ 

Yugoslavia — ‘‘ Mother’s 
Yugoslavia”’ 

Other Countries—‘The Beginning of Christmas 
Trees’”’ 


, 


under 


Bethlehem, ’’ 


The Animals 


and Father’s Day in 


Primary : 

‘“‘The Animals of Bethlehem,’’ ‘‘Far within the 
Forest,’’ ‘‘The Princess and the Salt,’’ ‘‘ Navajo 
Land,’’ ‘‘Christmas in Czechoslovakia.’’ Also, ‘‘ The 
Story of the Christmas Scene,’’ ‘‘In the Week when 
Christmas Comes,’’ ‘‘The First Christmas Tree in 
Virginia’’ and, of course, the Front Cover. 


Reading: 

1. Name the different things in the Christmas cover 
design. 2. Make an original design of the things that 
stand for Christmas to you. 

1. Name the different things in the Christmas poem. 
2. Draw an original picture suggested by the stanza you 
like most, and use your picture on a greeting card. 

1. What made the Christmas in Lapland particularly 
impressive? 2. Tell about the simplest Christmas you 
ever had. 

1. What is the real meaning of the story about Don 
Luminoso’s experiment? 2. If you could change the world, 
what improvements would you make? 

1. Compare the flood problems of telephone linemen in 


1889 and 1936. 2. What important changes in living has 
modern communication made? 

1. How does Christmas in Yugoslavia differ from ours? 
How do United States children show their appreciation to 
fathers and mothers? : 

1. Where was the first Christmas tree celebration in 
Virginia? 2. Find out all you can about the town of 
Williamsburg. 

1. How did Jimmy learn to deserve the name “Big 
Brave?” 2. Have a conversation in class about accidents 
that could be avoided through thoughtfulness. 

1. What are some of the myths about the beginning of 
Christmas trees? 2. What else can you find out about 
their origin? 

1. How did Anna Milo Upjohn find models for the De- 
cember Program picture? What makes this an appropri- 
ate picture for December? 

1. How did American Junior Red Cross members make 
Christmas merry in Estonia? 2. How is Christmas in 
Estonia like Christmas in the United States? 

1. What ways have Junior Red Cross members found 
to say “Merry Christmas?” 2. What ways is your school 
finding to say it this year? 

1. Make a list of gifts the animals took to Bethlehem. 
2. Is this a make-believe or a real story? 

1. How do the trolls get ready for Christmas? 2. Look 
up the word troll in a dictionary. 

1. Why did the King decide his youngest daughter 
should be the Queen? 2. Find out all you can about the 
use of salt. 

1. Where is Navajo Land? 2. Can you write as good 
poems and draw as good pictures as these Indian children? 

1. What are some Czechoslovakian Christmas customs? 
2. Have an entertainment about Christmas in other coun- 
tries based on this issue of the Junior Red Cross News. 


Units: 
Christmas Customs in Many Lands: 

‘*Front Cover,’’ ‘‘In the Week when Christmas 
Comes,’’ ‘‘Christmas in Lapland,’’ ‘‘The Story of 
the Christmas Scene,’’ ‘‘Mother’s and Father’s Day 
in Yugoslavia,’’ ‘‘The First Christmas Tree in Vir- 
ginia,’’ ‘‘Christmas Presents from Ameriea,’”’ ‘‘ Ani- 
mals in Bethlehem,’’ ‘‘ Far within the Forest’’ 
Communication: 

‘‘The Message Must Go Through,’’ ‘‘ Christmas 
Presents from America’’ 

Conservation of life and health: 

‘‘The Message Must Go Through,’’ ‘‘Big Brave”’ 
Pioneer Living: 

‘‘Christmas in Lapland,’’ ‘‘The Message Must Go 
Through,’’ ‘‘ Big Brave,’’ ‘‘The First Christmas Tree 
in Virginia’’ 

Social Provisions for Cooperative Living: 
Pp 
‘‘The Message Must Go Through,’’ ‘‘Big Brave,’’ 


‘‘Christmas Presents from America,’’ ‘‘The Junior 
Red Cross Says Merry Christmas’’ 


Toys: 
‘Front Cover,’’ ‘‘In the Week when Christmas 


Comes,’’ ‘‘The Story of the Christmas Scene,’’ 
‘‘Christmas Presents from America’’ 








The Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


Membership and the Service Fund 
eee in Junior Red Cross is fifty cents 


for each room. Individual membership is 
earned through the willingness to serve, not through 
a set membership fee. Ways of earning the fifty 
cents for room membership in rural schools include 
such things as: 

Picking meats from nuts and selling them, selling 
shelled popeorn or popcorn balls, a bring-an-egg-day 
(perhaps the teacher can provide a market), contrib- 
uting vegetables or fruit for the school lunch, deli- 
eatessen sale of foods prepared in school such as 
potato salad, meat loaf, baked beans, breads, candy ; 
a ‘‘Father’s Favorite Foods’’ sale. 


Things to Do for School Service 


School service may include: 

Making curtains for windows 

Transplanting flowers to window-boxes from home 
or nearby woods (if the state law allows) 

Making a window-box salad-garden 

Making paths and filling muddy hollows with 
stones or cinders 

Building up doorways to protect from drafts 

Making window boards for ventilation in winter 

Making paper cups or building shelves for indi- 
vidual drinking cups and dishes for the noon lunch 

Keeping the school and grounds clean and orderly 

Building shelves for a library corner 

Buying and keeping a First Aid cabinet filled 

Arranging for swimming classes in an available 
ereek or pool (ask the local Red Cross Chapter about 
instruction ) 

Each member bringing one or two items every day 
for the school lunch such as sandwiches, cookies, 
apples, jelly, jam, vegetables for soups or salads so 
that items can be pooled and a balanced diet secured 
for all. 


Community Service 


Community service includes: 

Exchanges among rural schools and between town 
and rural schools, and also group activities in behalf 
of nearby institutions or the whole community, 
such as: 

Collecting surplus vegetables or fruits for dis- 
tribution among either rural or town families. Ask 
the local Red Cross Chapter or some welfare organi- 
zation to advise and help. 

Bringing outgrown clothes, mending and retrim- 
ming them during rainy noon hours or recesses, 
making mittens from pieces of woolen cloth, having 
a store where parents can choose garments for their 
children or arranging an exchange with schools in 
another part of the country 

Collecting nuts, popcorn, apples or other fruit for 
county farms or nearby hospitals, making popcorn 
balls or apple Santa Clauses, or clowns, gathering 
Christmas greens from nearby woods 

Collecting nature study materials available to 
rural schools in exchange for magazine illustrations 
and reference materials collected in town schools 

Organizing a lending library of magazines and 
books for parents as well as children 

An example of community service recommended 


for the Junior Red Cross of Kenosha and Racine 
Counties, Wisconsin, extends this list: 

a. Make scrapbooks and games for children’s hospitals. 

b. Feed native birds, or make bird houses. 

c. Plant a tree and keep it growing. 

d. Carry on a health campaign, assist in a campaign 
against rats, flies, or mosquitoes, 

e. Carry on a home and farm accident prevention cam- 
paign; make posters; remove nails and broken glass from 
roads and playgrounds. 

f. Give Junior Red Cross reports and exhibit articles at 
a P. T. A. or other community meeting. 

g. Make gifts or give an entertainment at a local hos- 
pital, orphanage, old folks’ home or other institution. 

h. Help a needy family by contributing toys, food or 
clothing, through the local Red Cross Chapter office or 
another county welfare organization. 

i. Grow plants or flowers to take to the sick or aged 
and write letters to classmates absent because of illness. 

j. Assist in care and decoration of the school room and 
help care for the younger children. 

k. Cooperate in a district or county Junior Red Cross 
Council. 


National Service 
National service includes: 


Sending boxes of apples, nuts, popcorn, Christmas 
greens, or other gifts available to veterans hospitals 

Making gifts for children in schools for the blind 

Preparing school correspondence for exchange 
with other sections of our own country 


Materials good for correspondence: 

Nature study boxes of evergreen cones, acorns, 
ete.; thread boxes divided into sections with small 
specimens of rock labeled, one in each section; agri- 
cultural albums, with samples of grain and soil in 
capsules, sewed to pages; farm machinery albums; 
albums illustrating the trees and flowers of the 
neighborhood, and letters describing the birds with 
pictures of their nests; albums about community 
welfare problems or local government and the way 
in which Junior members are helping meet these; 
winter album about winter birds and animals, winter 
sports, work on the farm; an album about the chief 
agricultural products of the state or your section of 
it; an album about state history or holidays 

The first album sent to any school in this country 
or another is made interesting by snap shots of the 
school and the school grounds, of the pupils at work 
and at play, raising the school flag, going in from 
recess, and eating lunch. 

Albums should not be expensive. Ordinary heavy 
brown wrapping paper makes a good backing on 
which to mount letters or illustrative material. 


International Service 


International service includes: 

Filling one or more Christmas boxes in the early 
fall when that project is opened 

Earning a small amount to contribute to the Na- 
tional Children’s Fund 

Preparing international school albums 

Giving entertainments to show the culture of other 
nations found in our own country. 

A school in Huntington, West Virginia, included 
in their Christmas boxes many ‘‘tiny toys’’ such as 
ean be made in rural schools— 

Rubber bath mat made from an inner tube, woven 


doll bed coverlet, doll-house rug made on a spool 
loom, coin purse made from a spool loom (with 
zipper top), home-made bouncing ball and board, 
small stutfed oil cloth or other dolls, doll furniture 
made from spools or scrap wood, doll quilt, paper- 
doll set cut or copied from magazines with either 
cloth or paper wardrobes, bean bag, beaver-board 
birds 

Other suggestions for Christmas boxes include 
restrung beads, marbles in bags, knit scarf and cap 
sets, and small inexpensive purchased gifts. 

The suggestions tor intersectional correspondence 
are also appropriate for international. 

An example of the interesting quality possible in 
rural school albums was found in a Canadian album 
in a letter written by one of the boys on ‘My fav- 
orite Task :’’ 


My favorite task in everyday life is milking cows. As 
everyone knows, a farm boy usually has a considerable 
amount of this to do, especially in the winter. In almost 
every herd there are a few cows which are exceptionally 
easy to milk, and after trying several, I would pick out 
three or four for my regular share. 

Milking time each night is a time when one can start 
milking and then automatically keep your hands moving 
in rhythm while you test your voice on the latest fox trot 
or dip into the depths to find Old Black Joe. Occasionally 
one is called back to reality when the cow lifts her foot, 
and with a comforting “So Bossy” you resume your song. 
Soon, however, you look down and find the pail almost 
full of the foamy white froth that forms on the top of the 
miix. The steady stream dwindles to a broken dribble and 
you have finally tinished and start for the can. 

The sound of the miik as you pour it into the can sends 
out a subdued noise unlike the harsh sound of water, and 
with a longing to hear more of it you start for another 
cow.—Bob Ross, 


Another example given from a tiny school in 
Australia in one of the letters not only gives a 
pleasant picture of school and Junior Ked Cross 
work, but also indicates some of the things that the 
children of other countries are interested in learn- 
ing about our own. 


Dear Friends: 


We are children of the Woorarra School, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. There are fourteen pupils attending our school, 
but only four are old enough to help with this folio. We 
are sending it to you in America, because we are interested 
in the United States and we hope you will be interested 
in Australia. Every year we have a certain day for bring- 
ing jam, which we send to the hospital. We are going to 
have a dance in aid of the Red Cross, and we forward the 
money to the hospital. For handwork we make woolen 
mats, fretwork, and we also make calendars with baskets 
to raise the funds for the hospital. 

Would you please make a portfolio to send us this year? 
We would like to know about the Red Indians and whether 
there are any living near you. Are there still any cow- 
boys on the prairie as there used to be once? We hear 
that you have very big skyscrapers in New York. Have 
any of you been to New York? We would like you 
to tell us about the large passenger aeroplanes which 
you have in the U.S.A, 

You have winter at Christmas time but we have our 
summer then. Do you get snow at Christmas? What 
is your school like? And would you tell us about the 
trees, animals and birds which you have in the U.S.A.? 
We will now close hoping to hear from you soon. 


Culture of Other Countries: 
An example is furnished by Rust County, Wis- 
consin : 


The closing program in March included national dances, 
a playlet, instrumental and vocal music. All the schools 
deserved credit for outstanding work, but several produced 


contributions interesting because they were somewhat 
unique. 

A Polish Polka was presented in costume by the boys 
and girls of the South Forks Graded School. The teacher, 
Miss Ella Bolgar, who is herself Polish, had trained her 
pupils carefuliy in the year’s music course, of which folk 
dancing was one feature. As the pupils are mostly of 
Polish descent, their dancing was natural and typical. The 
Murray School gave a Norwegian Mountain dance and a 
Shoemakers’ dance. Two boys of the Fiambeau Schou, 
one of them dressed in girl’s costume, gave a Dutch song 
and Dutch folk dance—the teacher, Miss Erna Rouhut. 


Council Meetings 


A school Junior Red Cross Council will make de 
velopment of the service program more vaiuavi 
because it will develop initiative and responsibility. 
A Council meeting in a single school will consist of 

1. Calling the meeting to order 


2. Reading the minutes of the last meeting, cor- 
recting and accepting them 


3. Committee reports with recommendations ot 
things that need to be done 


4, Discussion of new service projects for the 
school, community, nation, or world 


5. Some simple entertainment based upon material 
in the Junior Red Cross magazines or a talk by 
someone from the community such as a county nurse 
or welfare worker, a representative of the Parent 
Teachers Association or the local Red Cross Chapter 


Council Committees 


An example reported from the Roseland School, 
Santa Rosa, California, shows how the responsibility 
can be divided among pupil committees. 


The Junior High Department of Roseland School has an 
enrolment of twenty-one pupils. 

Two First Aid Workers are appointed by the president. 
These workers are on call at all times during school hours 
to render First Aid. Hospital supplies are kept in a 
cabinet and the workers are responsible for conditions, 
no one having access to it but themselves. Two substi- 
tutes are appointed to serve when necessary. The First 
Aid Workers aiso assist on such occasions as dental ex- 
aminations, visits of health supervisor, visits of doctor 
for vaccination, health inspection. Their term of service 
is a semester. 

Two Sanitary Inspectors and Substitutes are on duty 
during the ten-minute cleanup periods following physical 
education and luncheon. They are responsible for the 
economical and sanitary use of such materials as soap 
and paper towels in the lavatories. They also discourage 
loitering and noise. 

Two Playground Inspectors and Substitutes see that the 
grounds are left clean by children at recesses and noon. 

A Milk Distributor or Substitute places order for milk 
with the dairy daily, distributes milk and collects bottles, 
keeping financial account. 

An Art Director and Assistant design and supervise the 
making of tray favors, booklets, etc., sent monthly to the 
hospital. 

A Publicity Chairman sees that reporters for local 
papers have reports of Red Cross activities to be published 
with local news notes. 

A Librarian catalogs and distributes books and pam- 
phlets on health, sanitation, and first aid, distributes Red 
Cross magazines to classes, cares for files of previous 
issues, and has charge of exhibiting posters. 

As one of our class members is a patient at Ariquepa 
Sanitarium in Marin County, the Club has adopted a ward 
in that institution. Tray favors, joke books, and such 
material as may be approved by the Superintendent of 
the Sanitarium are furnished monthly and visits made 
regularly. The club also carries on an active correspond- 
ence with the classmate now at Ariquepa. 














County Councils 

Participation in a county council gives broader 
experience. County councils sometimes meet once a 
month on a Saturday afternoon at a central point, 
or sometimes only two to four times a year, taking 
turns at whatever schools are most accessible. County 
councils may include representatives both of rural 
and town schools. If this is not practical, it is a 
good thing to have at least one rally in the year at 
which county and town school representatives all 
eome together. 


Finding Council Leadership 


A narrative account of the development of the Rust 
County, Wisconsin, Council is helpful. 


Every teacher who brought a pupil representative whom 
he or she was willing to recommend for nomination was 
requested to stand with that pupil, and present him to 
the group, giving reasons for believing him qualified to 
serve in that office. The Juniors then proceeded with the 
nomination, aided in private by their sponsors. When nomi- 
nations were closed, decisions were made by rising votes to 
save time. This entire method of election worked out beau- 
tifully and as soon as the new president was elected he 
took the chair and, with some help from the County Junior 
Chairman (myself), he conducted the first meeting nicely. 
The other officers were elected and, by using the same plan 
as for nomination of officers, the president was able to 
select the appointive members of his executive committee. 
This committee consists of the officers and a representa- 
tive from each of such other classes of schools as are not 
already represented in the official board. He also ap- 
pointed his program committee. They, however, proved 
to be too far apart to work together well. When the next 
president makes his appointments, he will keep this prob- 
lem in mind. 

My advisory authority had to be more or less aggres- 
sive at first and we had to work out a plan for the election 
of our most capable members to office, until the ideals and 
purposes of the work were more firmly rooted in the 
minds of the Council members. To advance this step in 
our plan, I laid before the teachers as I made my visits, 
the following character and personality traits and their 
importance in the selection of officers for school units 
when recommending any boy or girl for a council office: 
ability to lead, fairness and good sportsmanship, kindness, 
courtesy, interest in the work, and ability to express them- 
selves orally. 

The training in these qualities is a part of every day 
school life for all pupils and every care is taken to see 
that each child benefits in so far as he is able, thus keep- 
ing the organization on a basis of achievement rather than 
popularity. Since our one-room schools offer the least 
opportunity to the children for contact with the outside 
world, we have tried to keep the organization in rural 
hands to help provide this opportunity. 


County Councils follow the usual order for a busi- 
ness meeting and for reports on the work of the 
various schools. To keep these from growing monot- 
onous, it is a good plan to have each school select for 
report only one interesting activity in school, ecom- 
munity, national and international service. 

Plans for service will include chiefly those activities 
in which all schools are cooperating as a county 
project. 

A round robin letter circulated from school to 
school during the interim between meetings and a 


traveling exhibit of things made for service, and of 
foreign material received will be helpful. Albums 
prepared for sending to other schools should not be 
held up for such exhibits, however. 


Materials 


The Junior Red Cross Program of Activities which 
goes to every enrolled school room contains on its 
pages timely suggestions for service. Encourage 
Junior Red Cross members to read the pages, picking 
out those activities especially appropriate for their 
own circumstances, and also learning in this way what 
schools in different circumstances are doing. A Com- 
mittee on Junior Red Cross materials can outline in 
colored pencil the activities that are usable in that 
particular school and these underlined activities can 
be the basis for part of the Council discussions. 

Other suggestions for activities will be found in the 
news notes of the Junior Red Cross magazine each 
month. The same committee that studies the Program 
of Activities may also be responsible for making rec- 
ommendations based on these news notes. 

A magazine committee can be responsible for seeing 
that nothing good is missed in each issue of the 
Junior Red Cross News or Journal. Older pupils can 
read the harder stories aloud to younger ones. Little 
pupils ean retell the primary grade stories to older 
members. All ean join in preparing programs based 
on the magazine for parents or other groups. The 
magazine committee can keep a card catalog classify- 
ing stories and articles according to countries and 
subjects, giving the issue and page in which these are 
found. 

A committee of boys can bind old files of the maga- 
zines so that they are available for permanent refer- 
ence. Note-book covers, purchased at a five and ten 
cent store, will often make satisfactory binders. 

Other materials available for use in a service pro- 
gram can be secured through chapter or headquarters 
offices, and these also can be bound in some kind of 
durable cover so that they will be available for 
reference. These include: 

“Gifts for Government Hospitals,” N.H. 492 

“Gifts for Blind Children,” N.H. 647 

“Christmas Box Project” 

“International Correspondence,” N.H. 583 

“Check list of Toy Patterns” available free on request 

“Check list of Junior Red Cross Plays” available free 
on request 

The Junior Red Cross and Its Program, ARC 618 


The Junior Red Cross Plan of School Correspondence, 
ARC 621 

The Story of the American Red Cross, ARC 626 

“Check List for Common Hazards” in homes and on 
farms (one for each pupil in a classroom conducting 
an accident prevention study) 

Injuries in the Home and on the Farm, ARC 1023, a 
leaflet of pictures and diagrams illustrating the most fre- 
quent hazards, and telling concisely causes and means of 
prevention (one copy per teacher) 

7 School Health, “The Healthful School,” Volume II, pub- 
lished by the Canadian Red Cross but available through 
the American Junior Red Cross—a forty page brochure 
with extremely practical suggestions on hygiene and sani- 
tation in rural schools 
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Christmas in Lapland 


Ir WAS two days before Christ- 
mas. We went to Karesuando, and 
we still had more than 60 kilometers 
to go. An immense extent of snow 
spread out before us. 

We had just taken off our skis 
and were going to eat our modest 
meal when my companion missed 
his footing on a stone and twisted 
his ankle. What to do? My friend 
could not put his foot to the ground, 
and we were in the middle of a 
snowy waste. 

I made him a crutch out of his skis, and we 
resumed our route. But after three hours of 
walking night began to fall. Would we have 
to pass the night in that solitude? 

Suddenly I saw at the bottom of a valley 
smoke which rose from a Lapp hut. We were 
saved. A little child came out of the hut. He 
saw us. I called and he came running 
towards us. 

Regaining courage, we advanced more 
easily, but my friend fainted on arrival. An 
old woman took care of him and bandaged 
his swollen foot. I was so tired myself that 
I could scarcely keep awake. The old grand- 
mother and the little boy were alone in the 
house; everyone else had gone to church for 
the Christmas service. 

We were given a cup of black coffee and 
some reindeer cheese, and that did us a lot of 
good. How the rest of the evening passed I 
do not know, for I slept where I sat. 

The following morning I awoke under a 
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heap of reindeer skins with which I was 
covered. My friend was still not able to walk, 
and we decided to stay at the hut for the 
Christmas holidays. The old lady was very 
pleased to know that she would have company 
during the holidays, and the little boy smiled 
when we looked at him. 

He was a jolly little boy, strong and agile. 
He didn’t stand as high as my chest, but when 
I felt his arm there were muscles like knots 
under his rough clothes. Though he was only 
fourteen, he had already taken part in wolf 
hunts, and he was capable of managing the 
wildest reindeer. 

It was a strange Christmas Eve. There were 
neither tree nor presents, but those who gave 
us hospitality had hearts full of kindness. 
They did everything they could to make us 
comfortable with them. They gave us fresh 
and dried reindeer meat, dried salmon, rein- 
deer cheese, and coffee. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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The Story of the Christmas Scene 


ANTONIO ROBLES 
Translated from the Spanish by Edward Huberman 


Illustrations by Laura Bannon 


At the first strokes of the hammer, Don Luminoso 
appeared at the door 


Don REMIGIO LAPLUMA once made a 
Christmas Scene for his little son Ensaladillo. 
Ensaladillo got his name from the amusing 
sour faces he used to make when his salad had 
too much vinegar. 

Ensaladillo himself went to buy the figures 
for the Scene, and he brought home paper 
cones which looked like ice-cream cones with 
little lambs on them, and bags full of laun- 
dresses, and bags of hens and millers, and 
some boxes of rose-colored candles, braided 
like pigtails. 

And in one pocket he carried the ox-cart, 
and in another the three shepherds; and a 
pair of dancers looked out of his vestpocket, 
along with his fountain-pen; his pockets were 
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so full, in fact, that it seemed that 
parcels were growing out of his clothing. 

In a cardboard box the figures of the 
Holy Gate walked among wood-shavings; 
and under Ensaladillo’s hat, like crickets, 
there were five turkeys with wire feet. 

With what surges of joy Ensaladillo set 
the figures on the table, placed them in a 
row, and then, like a general, watched 
them as they passed in review! 

And he reviewed them carefully, for 
he took them one by one, turned them 
round in his hands, and then left them. 
It was lots of fun. 

The little boy was so impatient, 
though, that they began almost at once 
to build the pageant, with boards, corks, 
branches, sawdust, blue cloths for back- 
ground, little houses, moss, and a tiny 
bridge. 

But at the first strokes of the hammer, 
Don Luminoso Lapluma, uncle of En- 
saladillo Lapluma, appeared at the door 
and exclaimed, “I beg of you not to make 
too much noise, because I am studying.” 

And now we are going to tell you who 
Don Luminoso was. Don Luminoso had 
a white work-apron, one of those which 
men who work in chemical laboratories 
wear; and he also had some wide shell- 
rimmed glasses, just like the spectacles that 
you sometimes see painted in newspaper 
photographs, with the eyeglasses very much 
exaggerated by the deft turns of the artist’s 
pencil. 

He was still young, he was smooth-shaven, 
and he had a stern, serious, and intelligent 
countenance. 

Therefore, when he asked them in his 
friendly voice please not to make so much 
noise, they (that is to say, Ensaladillo, his 
papa, the chauffeur who was helping, and the 
maid-servant) all carefully tried to lessen the 
noise coming from their hammering. 

For they highly respected the studies of 
Don Luminoso, who was a learned experi- 
menter, and even an inventor. 


Nevertheless, the Scene came to be con- 
structed little by little: the tiny houses scat- 
tered over the mountains; higher than every- 
thing else, the castle, for which the chauffeur 
had to get up on a chair, and even to stretch 
his arms before he could put it in place; the 
Magi Kings descending a very steep slope, 
where they almost slipped in the sand which 
would not stay glued; the river made of silver 
paper and crystal, and those are indeed two 
pretty things. The laundresses were also in 
their places, and the musicians, and the people 
who were bringing some gifts which were tied 
to their heads with a wire. 

Everything! Everything was set in place! 
Even the baby swaddling-clothes, tied by a 
twine to two toothpicks which they placed 
together on the moss of the meadow. 

Entertained by the construction of the 
Scene, and then by looking at it, the Lapluma 
family went to bed later than usual. 

After they put out the light, all was silence, 
peace, and mystery. 

Only in one place was a ray of light to be 
seen, and that was through the door of the 
room of the learned Don Luminoso, who was 
still working. 

And lo! in a half hour the door-latch 
was very carefully raised, so as not to 
waken the sleepers by the noise. And 
the studious sage appeared in the 
Scene room. 

He lit the electric lamp. In one hand 
he was carrying a little syringe full of 
liquid, and equipped with a needle for 
injections and everything. 

Walking on tiptoe he approached 
the Scene and with his free hand 
started selecting a figure. He did not 
know with which one to make trial of 
a fluid he had just prepared, a fluid 
which might possibly be a great dis- 
covery. ... 

Finally he decided on the miller, who 
was painted in white, all except for the 
red beret on his head. He was the one 
who seemed to have the kindliest face. 

Don Luminoso picked him up and 
fixed the needle in his arm. The little 
puppet received the prick very calmly; 
in a while he turned his head to look 
at the wise man who was still holding 
him in his hand. 

The miller was alive!! The newly- 
discovered fluid was marvelous, of that 
there could be no doubt... . 

Then Don Luminoso left him in his 


place, and the manikin began to walk up the 
hill in search of a figure called Aunt Gila; he 
wanted to see if she could breathe the way he 
did. And as he saw that she was still im- 
mobile, he spoke the following words, in his 
tiny dwarfish voice. “Give life to this little 
figure also, for I love her as dearly as if she 
were my mother... .” 

And the learned gentleman, obeying him, 
pricked her, gave her life, and left her in her 
place. And the two figures began to chat. 

In view of the good results which his inven- 
tion gave, the wise man, brother of Sefior 
Lapluma, pricked the flageolet player and the 
timbrel player (their melodies were as tiny as 
their stature), and he also pricked the 
dancers, and all the human figures, respect- 
ing only those of the Holy Gate. 

All lived happily, greeting one another and 
gossiping on the highways. But something 
was still lacking; the little animals could not 
move. Therefore a shepherd approached the 
edge of the Scene, and, directing himself to 
the learned Don Luminoso, said, “And my 
little lambs? . . . Aren’t you going to give life 
to my little lambs?” 

The learned man returned to his laboratory 





Almost immediately some very surprising things began to 
happen 
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and called the cat, 
who came to him 
very obediently and 
affectionately. Then, 
with blood which the 
syringe absorbed from 
the tabby, and with 
other strange liquids from the hundred 
colored flasks, he prepared the injection for 
sheep, turkeys, hens, oxen, and camels. 

He had drawn blood from himself for the 
preparation of the fluid with which he gave 
life to people; and for the animals the cat 
gave hers. 

Don Luminoso shook his new flask vigor- 
ously; in a little while he had given the power 
of movement to all the clay animals. 

Afterwards he sat down in an armchair 
facing the Scene; he was very enthusiastic 
over the success of his invention, and he spent 
a long time watching how some danced while 
others gossiped, some boasted, some were 
washing, some grazed and some 
spun; each was doing what he 
was supposed to do. 

Oh, what a fine spectacle, so 
entertaining, so pleasing, so 
alive! ... The oxen crossed the 
bridges with their long narrow 
carts, the hens pecked about in 
the moss, the dancers rested after the music, 
and then went down to the river in pairs, to 
drink; the dogs wagged their tails affection- 
ately when the shepherds petted them, and 
Aunt Gila, who was spinning, seated at the 
door of her house, said “Good evening” to all 
who came down the road with gifts on their 
heads. 

The Magi Kings had dismounted, and were 
resting while their three servants led the 
camels and the horses by the bridle to where 
they could eat the real branches which were 
growing at the back of the Scene. ... 

Everyone joined in a dance, and it was a 
real pleasure to watch. 

Don Luminoso would have spent not only 
all night, but all his life watching this marvel- 
ous spectacle; but he did not wish anyone to 
know about his invention just yet; and before 
dawn, before the lamplighters put out the 
street lamps, he took the empty little syringe, 
pricked the figures again, drew out from each 
of them the life it had had, and left them 
motionless once more. 

And the fluid for people he poured into one 
little flask, while into another he put the 
juice prepared for animals. 








Then the Scene was silent, and the inventor 
went to sleep. 

The following day, who was going to tell 
Ensaladillo, when he awoke and ran to the 
Scene, that those figures had been alive at 
three in the morning? He would not have 
believed it! 

He passed the day happily, singing Christ- 
mas carols and moving the manikins about, 
especially when they weren’t looking; he 
played with the figures as if they were leaden 
soldiers. 

That night for supper he had red cabbage, 
browned chicken and cinnamon almond paste, 
and was very happy; then he went to sleep 
promptly, as did his father, his mother, and 
the servants. 

Not so his uncle Don Luminoso, who waited 
till the peace of sleep should have spread 
throughout the house; then he would again 
appear with the two flasks and the syringe. 

With the liquid from one of the flasks he in- 
jected all the little people, and 
he did it rapidly, because he 
was now skillful at it. And fill- 
ing the syringe from the other 
flask, he divided its contents in 
pricks among the animals. 

The result was that before 
two minutes passed the man 
was in his easy-chair, the same as the night 
before, seeing again how life rolled on in 
Ensaladillo’s Scene. 

But almost immediately some very surpris- 
ing things began to startle him; for example, 
a young lamb who lay down very formally on 
top of a rock; at his side the dancers, the 
musicians and the laundresses were walking 
on all fours, eating grass. 

The miller had climbed up to the roof of the 
mill, and from there he did nothing but cry 
out: 

“Ki, kiri, kini! .. . Ki, kiri, kini! .. .” 

And then a dog, standing on his two hind 
legs, was beating a drum for the turkeys, who 
were waltzing .two by two, with their wings 
spread out, just as if they were doing a gay 
folkdance. ... 

The cart-oxen had made a fire for them- 
selves, or they played 
that they had made such 
a fire with some sticks; 
with two shepherds’ hats 
on their heads they were 
warming their front 
hooves. And amidst it 
all, there were two boys 





who used to carry 
gifts on their head 
towards the Gate of 
Bethlehem; today 
they were pulling the 
cart with patience 
and with strength in 
order to pass over the 
bridge. 

The horses had mounted on their riders’ 
backs, and the camels were leading their mas- 
ters by a golden bridle. The Three Wise Men 
marched along loaded with toys, and sweating 
as if they were not made of clay... . 

Don Luminoso watched all that very atten- 
tively, and he understood at once, naturally, 
that he had confused the flasks and the injec- 
tions; that he had placed the animal juice in 
the syringe with which he pricked the little 
people, and the juice for people in the animal 
syringe. 

And not being able to bear any further the 
sadness it gave him to see men and women 
with those burdens and sad occupations, he 
pricked them again and re-absorbed the life- 
giving liquid from each one. Then he did the 
same to the animals and poured the juices 
into their corresponding flasks. And in 
order that there might be no further con- 
fusion he pasted labels on the flasks. 
This is the way they read: 





FLUID FLUID 
For Life For Life 
in in 
People Animals 


Then he went to bed, but for more than 
two hours he bounced about, unable to 
sleep. 

The next morning, after the sun was aflame, 
Ensaladillo awoke and ran to the Scene, but 
he could not see that anything had happened. 

He played all day long, and had lots of fun 
with his friends and with the Christmas 
drums. For lunch he ate white rice with fried 
eggs, and each time an egg yolk broke it yel- 
lowed the rice; at tea time there was bread and 
butter, and sugar which looked like white 
frost; for supper Ensaladillo ate little fish 
which bit their tails as if they wanted to 
scratch themselves ... and then he wrapped 
himself up in his bed and fell asleep. 

His parents and the servants also went to 
bed; in a few minutes the silence of sleep once 
more ruled the house. 

Then again the studious Don Luminoso ap- 
peared at the door which opened on the 
laboratory. 





Can you tell why he took so long to fall 
asleep the night before? . . . Well, it was be- 
cause he was thinking, thinking that if it had 
grieved him to see men playing the réle of 
animals, it also ought to hurt him to see ani- 
mals playing the part of that which they are: 
animals. Because the same hardships, bur- 
dens, and rough treatment that he saw the 
little people undergo the night before are suf- 
fered every single day by the poor animals. 

And he was thinking and pondering when 
an idea occurred to him: to put the two fluids 
together in a larger flask—the fluid for per- 
sons and the fluid for animals; to shake well 
so that they would mix throughly, and then 
to inject all the figures of the scene with the 
new liquid, excluding, as always, those of the 
Portal. 

Here is the list of all the figures: 


3 shepherds 3 Wise Men 
2 woman spinners from the East 
1 miller 3 horses 
2 oxen 7 hens 
8 lambs 3 camels 
6 turkeys 3 servants 
5 people with gifts 2 musicians 
3 laundresses 1 cart-driver 
3 dogs 
4 pigeons, and 
6 dancers 


Soon he had in- 
jected all of them, 
without omitting 
one, and then he 
sat in his chair, in 
order that his eyes 
might witness the 
most agreeable spectacle that can present it- 
self to the eyes of a man who has good inten- 
tions. 

We'll tell you what he saw. 

The little lambs were munching grass, as 
usual; but since the people-juice was flowing 
just as strongly as the animal-juice in their 
life-fluid; from time to time they would leave 
the grass and ask the shepherd to tell them 
stories; and a tiny ewe would even dare to 
say to him: 

“Listen, shepherd, old pal, I think we ought 
to go down to the meadow for a while, because 
there’s lots of fresh grass there, alongside the 
lazy river.” 

And the shepherd would take notice. The 
oxen pulled their cart meekly, and sometimes 
one would say to the good ox-driver: 

“Would you please take my place for a little 
while? I’m very, very tired... .” 








And the wagon-driver did it, and he was not 
at all ashamed to alternate with his traveling 
companion. Why should he feel ashamed? 
. .. Why? Forno reason at all. On the con- 
trary, his tender kindness could make him 
swell with pride. 

On passing by the inn, a camel would dare 
to say to the Magi, in a friendly voice, “With 
your kind permission, I should like to go into 
the poultry-yard a moment, to see if the 
trough has any water in it.” 

“Go in, go right ahead,” said his king to 
him, “‘we’ll wait here for you.” 

Afterwards they would continue, occupied 
in friendly conversation all the way down the 
hill: a camel chatted with a servant, a servant 
with a King, a King with his horse. .. . 

And on some occasions a playful camel 
would even put his snout in some Magi’s 
pocket to see if there were any crumbs of 
bread. ... 

The three dogs, also, walked about here and 
there, speaking with everyone, and once they 
went over to the mill and said to the miller, 
who was an ardent mountain-climber, “In a 
little while we’ll come and look for you, so 
that we may, if you like, take a trip up to that 
peak which is snowed under with flour.” 

And the four climbed up over the most diffi- 
cult-looking boulders (made of cork). ... 


Finally, even the washerwomen spoke to the 
hens, and there was one washerwoman who 
said to a dove, “If you have time, please bring 
me some laurel leaves, for stewed potatoes.” 

And they were brought. And all were 
happy, joyful, friendly, and helpful. 

It all went along so nicely, that one time, 
when they were preparing to dance, Melchior 
played the hornpipes, a tiny lamb the tabour, 
and a musician who had always been a musi- 
cian, his gay tambourine. 

All of that signified the greatest happiness 
in the world: the fullest and most sympathetic 
happiness: all brothers, just as was wished for 
by one beloved Saint Francis of Assisi. .. . 

Don Luminoso drew the precious life-sub- 
stance out of the figures, but he returned it 
the next day in front of Ensaladillo and thirty 
professors of Physics and Chemistry, who had 
left their top-silk hats on the hatrack. 

It worked very beautifully. 

The following day the scientist was going to 
reveal the ingredients of his invention to the 
professors. But such great joy and super- 
enthusiasm made him ill, and even though he 
later almost completely recovered, still for all 
practical purposes he had lost his memory, 
and there was no way to bring the little figures 
back to life again. 

Now wasn’t that hard luck? 


The Message Must Go Through 


RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


Heavy rains had been turning the streams 
of western Pennsylvania into raging torrents 
in the spring of 1889, and at the end of May 
the swollen waters broke through the hills 
and swept in a gigantic flood on city, village 
and farmstead. Houses were smashed by that 
battering-ram, railroad tracks torn up and 
twisted into loops, telephone poles uprooted 
and their lines broken or tangled. 

Men sprang to work to repair those wires, 
for at such a time the telephone was more 
than ever needed. There were no automobiles 
in those days. Two linemen, John Davis and 
Kimber C. Raup, working from Huntingdon 
to Franklin’s Forge, were able to hire a horse 
and buggy to carry them and their equipment 
over the water-logged roads. Presently they 
came to the Juniata River, and from their seat 
in the buggy the men could see a stretch of a 
quarter-mile of boiling water, in which logs, 


fence-rails, planks of houses, were churning 
up and down. The men looked for a boat, a 
raft, anything that might carry their equip- 
ment across; but nothing they could use was 
to be seen. 

“Well,” said Davis, who held the reins, “‘let’s 
go as far as we can in this thing.” Prodding 
the horse with the butt of the whip, he drove 
him down the river-bank until the water was 
up to the hubs of the wheels. i 

“What are you going to do now?” Raup 
asked when the buggy stopped. For answer, 
Davis climbed down into the water and began 
to unhitch the horse. “I’m going to fasten a 
wire-end to the nag’s harness and ride him 
across.” 

In a few minutes he had the line hitched 
and was astraddle his mount. Then cau- 
tiously he rode the horse into the river. The 
current sucked man and beast down-river, 


and a floating tree, swirling 
against them, rolled them over; 
but horse and rider came right- 
side up, and at last the gallant 
nag stumbled out of the river on 
the other shore. 

Meantime Raup had lashed 
the repair equipment to the 
buggy and, climbing up on the 
back of the seat, had braced his 
feet. The wire that the horse 
had carried across had been 
fastened to the buggy shafts; 
now, at a signal from Raup, 
Davis and the horse commenced 
to pull. Into the river rolled the 
buggy while the man aboard it, 
who could not swim, dug his 
fingers into the leather seat. “If 
she tips, hold on tight and Ill 
come get you!” Davis shouted, 
as the buggy swayed and shook 
in the current. 

Now Raup was sitting in the 
river up to his knees. Fortunately the bot- 
tom of the stream was smooth, and the wheels 
kept on turning while Davis guided the horse 
at a slow pace on the opposite shore. Raup 
balanced the buggy when it tilted and fended 
off the logs that careened against it, until 
finally the carriage rode higher above the 
river; then he jumped from his seat and 
waded through shallow water to dry land. 

“Well,” chuckled Davis, as the two men 
shook hands gleefully, “that’s a new way of 
getting a telephone line across a river. And, 
say, has that horse earned his oats today!” 

That happened in what might be called 
“the horse and buggy days” of telephone line 
construction. But linemen still have strange 
adventures in floods and storms. 

After a sleet storm the linemen are usually 
very busy, repairing wires that have sagged or 
broken under the weight of a thick coating of 
ice. At such times, moreover, when the tele- 
phone poles march through wooded country, 
broken tree tops frequently crash upon the 
lines and make the work of repairing them 
very difficult and often hazardous. Then, if 
with sleet there come snow and rain, so that 
the rivers rise and threaten floods, the line- 
men build extension fixtures at the tops of the 
poles. To the top of each pole a new stick is 
fastened, with cross-arms, insulators, and 
wires. In the Ohio River floods of 1937, the 
water north of Cairo reached the lower cross- 
arms, and in many places it was only the ex- 


After a sleet storm, the lineman’s work is doubly har 
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tension fixtures that kept the wires from being 
submerged. 

No matter how high the water, or deep the 
snow, the lineman fights to keep the telephone 
service working. The weather in the North- 
western States in the winter of 1936 was the 
coldest recorded for that section in the history 
of the Weather Bureau. The temperature in 
Minnesota reached fifty-five degrees below 
zero and fifty-six below in North Dakota; 
snow lay in drifts twenty-five feet high, and 
frequent blizzards made cross-country travel 
very perilous. When telephone lines broke 
that winter, farms and villages were com- 
pletely cut off from outside aid. But as soon 
as a break was reported anywhere, linemen 
started out to repair it. Over roads that were 
barriers of snow they drove snowmobiles, some 
propelled by a chain track similar to that of 
an army tank, some furnished with skis in 
front and rear. Even snowmobiles could not 
always be used, and when they stuck fast, the 
linemen would travel through the drifts on 
skis or snowshoes, and two crews flew in air- 
planes to reach a place where the wires had 
been twisted from the poles by a blizzard. 

Then, when the men had reached their goal, 
they must splice new cables, haul them up to 
the cross-arms, string and tie them. If the 
linemen had traveled on snowshoes or skis, 
their repair equipment would only be what 
they could carry strapped to their shoulders. 
But nothing could daunt such storm-fighters, 
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and one man walked nineteen miles on one 
day to clear a toll line when the temperature 
was fifteen below zero. 

On a stormy winter afternoon in 1934, two 
linemen were trying to keep warm in the West 
Grove, Pennsylvania, storeroom when word 
came of a break in the telephone line. The 
road had been closed by drifted snow, and not 
even the government mailman had been able 
to plow through. A woman had walked half 
a mile to a house on another road to send the 
message; there was illness in her house, and 
the telephone was out of service. No automo- 
bile could drive through that snow, but some- 
one suggested that a wagon and team of 
horses with a skillful driver might be able to 
get through, and a West Grove farmer said 
that he would try it. 

The two linemen bundled themselves up, for 
the wind was rising and the ride would be 
very cold; then, equipping themselves with a 
coil of copper line wire, tools, flashlights, and 
blankets, they climbed into the wagon. 

In February, night comes fast. It was only 
six miles from West Grove to Landenberg, but 
every foot of the way would be a battle with 
snowdrifts. West Grove headquarters waited 
anxiously for word from the three men. Five 
o’clock came, and six o’clock. The three might 
easily be stuck in a drift, with no way of get- 
ting out. Eight o’clock came, and still no 
word. The repairmen had now been gone four 
hours, and a rescue party was about to set out 
in another team when the telephone rang and 
a call came through from the Landenberg 
office. The linemen were there. 

By the light of their torches the two men 
discovered that a quarter-mile beyond Lan- 
denberg six wires were broken along a four- 
span stretch. With fingers numb with cold, 
and by the illumination of a pair of flash- 
lights, they managed to uncoil two hundred 
feet of line wire and repair breaks. The team 
of horses, fighting through the drifts again, 
arrived back at West Grove shortly before mid- 
night, with the men hungry as wolves and 
almost frozen. 

During the unusual floods of 1936 in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, linemen had many extraor- 
dinary adventures. On March seventeenth in 
that year three men, Ralph A. Frye and Harry 
Brooks, linemen, and Benjamin L. Johns, 
cable splicer, loaded a truck at Edenburg with 
equipment and drove to Johnstown where the 
waters of the Conemaugh River and Stoney 
Creek were almost up to the second floors of 
the houses. Reaching the flooded city about 
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six o’clock in the afternoon, they launched 
their boat, intending to row to the Central 
Office with their supplies and make repairs to 
any lines that were broken. Water was pour- 
ing through the streets at the rate of twenty- 
five miles an hour, and the men had to steer 
carefully to avoid capsizing. Submerged au- 
tomobiles were like undersea ledges in the 
boat’s path, and to escape a street intersec- 
tion where there were many of these reefs the 
men turned their craft into an alley. This 
soon became so narrow that they could not 
use the oars, and had to shove the boat along 
by pushing against the walls of buildings. 

At the end of the alley was a wide intersec- 
tion, and as soon as they reached it, leaping 
torrents struck the boat and smashed it 
against the wall of a store. The three were 
flung out, and had to swim through a river 
littered with wreckage. Frye made for a tele- 
phone pole and grasped the cross-arms, which 
were just above the water; Brooks fought his 
way through the debris-strewn current to the 
steps of a bank; Johns was swept by the tor- 
rent around a corner and flung against an 
electric light standard. 

Soon it became dark, and Johns, having no 
desire to cling to that precarious perch all 
night, swung down and managed to catch 
hold of a piece of lumber as it swirled by. 
Hanging to this, he battled with the water 
along housewalls until he reached the steps 
of the bank building. At the same time Frye, 
seeing the flood steadily mount around the 
telephone cross-arms, let go his hold and suc- 
ceeded in swimming to his two comrades. 
Luckily—for a cold wind was blowing and all 
three men were soaking wet—they were able 
to get into the building, and at dawn the next 
day climbed out on the roof. There were 
stranded people on neighboring roofs, and the 
linemen shouted to the nearest and asked 
them to relay word of their predicament to 
the Central Telephone Office. From roof to 
roof the message traveled to headquarters, and 
within an hour a boat arrived to take them off. 
As soon as they reached their truck they drove 
at top speed back to Edensburg, jumped into 
dry clothes, snatched some food, loaded the 
truck with repair equipment, and were off 
again to Johnstown. 

When sleet storms and floods cause havoc— 
as they did in the Ohio River country in the 
winter of 1936—it is such linemen as these 
who keep the wires free from breaks and above 
the waters, so that the message of the human 
voice may do its vitally important work. 


The First Christmas Tree in Virginia 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


A.mosr one hundred years ago in 
a beautiful home on the Palace Green 
at Williamsburg, once the royal capi- 
tal of Virginia, there lived the five 
Tucker children. Their names were 
Cynthia, St. George, nicknamed 
“Sainty,” Tom, called ‘‘Tommy 
Tucker,” Bland, whose pet name was 
“Blandy,” and the baby “Zetty,” whose 
real name was Henrietta. 

Their grandfather, who had built 
the house many years before, was St. 
George Tucker. He had been professor 
of law at the College of William and 
Mary, and had written such famous 
books about laws that people thought 
he knew more on the subject than any 
other man in our country. 

Judge Tucker had built the house 
because he had had five children of his 
own, and when they were little they 
had come to live in the beautiful home 
now known as the St. George Tucker 
House. 

The father of the children of this 
story was the Judge’s son, Beverley. 
When he grew up, Beverley had gone 
to Missouri to live, but in time he came 
home to the old house to live, and when 
his father died, Beverley became professor of 
law at the college. He also was a judge. He 
had named his first baby Cynthia, the Greek 
word for moon, and used to call her his little 
Virginia moon. When this child was about 
nine years old, a wonderful story-teller came 
at her father’s invitation to live in the St. 
George Tucker House. 

The name of this delightful young man was 
Charles Frederick Ernst Minnegerode, but in 
no time the children were calling him “Mink,” 
for short, even though he was teacher of 
Greek and Latin at the College of William and 
Mary. The stories Mink told were usually old 
German fairy tales, or else about his home in 
Germany, and the little brothers and sisters 
there whom he never expected to see again be- 
cause he was an exile. The children under- 
stood that their beloved Mink could never go 
back to his own country. But never, never did 
Dr. Minnegerode, afterward a famous clergy- 
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man of Richmond, tell the Tucker children 
about how he had once lived in a dark and ter- 
rible dungeon for a year and a half. He had 
been thrown into prison because while he was 
a student only nineteen years old in a Ger- 
man university, he had joined a revolutionary 
society. 

He was so cruelly treated that he almost 
died in the dungeon before his family could 
get him out of it. Even after he got out, he 
was so closely watched for five years by the 
police, that at last, fearing that he would 
again land in prison for good, he escaped to 
America. 

One day in the late autumn of the first year 
that Mink lived with them, the children began 
talking with him about Christmas, which al- 
ways had been a merry time in the St. George 
Tucker House. 

“But did you ever dance around a Christ- 
mas tree?” he asked. 
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The children laughed. They never had 
heard of a Christmas tree. So Mink told them 
about beautiful times in Germany where the 
whole family danced and sang around a tall 
fir tree which had been brought in from the 
forest, set up in the center of the living-room, 
decorated, and lighted with candles. 

At that time, there were no Christmas trees 
in England, the country of the Old World that 
the children knew best. German settlers had 
set up Christmas trees in their new homes in 
other parts of America, but no one in Wil- 
liamsburg ever had seen a Christmas tree. 

The children begged for more and more 
stories about Christmas trees and Christmas 
doings in Germany, until at last Mink, home- 
sick for his little brothers and sisters, planned 
a German Christmas in the St. George Tucker 
House. 

“But we will sing the old English Christ- 
mas carols around the Christmas tree,’ he 
promised. 

Thus it came about that just before Christ- 
mas in the year 1841, a tall evergreen tree was 
brought in from the woods to stand in the 
room across the entrance hall from the par- 
lor; for Judge Tucker gladly moved out of his 
study so that the children might have the 
merriest Christmas the old house ever had 
known. 

The tree stood in the center of the room, 
with green boughs spread beneath it upon the 
floor. To this day, in that beautiful room, 
you may see the little chair which belonged 
to nine-year-old Cynthia, and in which she 
must have sat while she was making orna- 
ments for the tree with help and advice from 
Sainty, Tommy Tucker, Blandy, and baby 
Zetty. 

Cynthia’s playmate and dearest friend was 
Martha Page, who was her own age and lived 
next door. She and Mattie, as Martha was 
called, cut out all sorts of paper trimmings 
for the tree. 

Little Mattie surely would have dropped her 
scissors if she could have known then, that 
she would live to be one hundred and three 
years old, with the memory of that first Christ- 
mas tree ever fresh in her bright mind. 

In those days there were no tiny Christmas 
candles with holders for the tree, but Mink cut 
short candles from tall ones and fastened 
them to the green boughs with bits of wire. 
He told the children that when he was a little 
boy, his Christmas trees were decorated with 
little carved Angels and Wise Men. So Cyn- 
thia and Mattie cut Angels and Wise Men 
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from scraps of bright paper. With help, they 
cut a star of gold for the top of the tree, and 
small stars of gilt paper to deck the boughs. 

Mattie and little Mary Ann Saunders, whose 
father was president of William and Mary 
College, and other children, were invited into 
the sun-bright parlor to practice singing the 
Christmas carols with Cynthia and her little 
brothers and sister. 

On Christmas Eve there were lighted can- 
dles in all the rooms of the St. George Tucker 
House, to welcome the little guests who were 
invited with their families to share in the fes- 
tivities. 

Judge Beverley Tucker sat in a corner of 
his study and fairly beamed when the children 
came trooping in from the hall to dance in the 
candlelight, and to sing carols around the first 
Christmas tree in all that part of the world. 
Of course they sang, “Deck the Hall”: * 


“Deck the hall with boughs of holly, 
Fa la la la la, la la la la 
’Tis the season to be jolly, 
Fa la la la la, la la la la 
Don we now our gay apparel 
Fa la la la la, la la la la 
Troll the ancient Christmas carol, 
Fa la la la la, la la la la. 
See the blazing yule before us 
Strike the harp and join the chorus 
Follow me in merry measure, 
While I tell of Christmas treasure. 
Far away the old year passes, 
Hail the new ye lads and lasses; 
Sing we joyous all together 
Heedless of the wind and weather.” 


And they must have laughed as they sang 
the old, old carol, ““King Herod and the Cock.” 


“There was a star in David’s land 
So bright it did appear 
Into Herod’s chamber 
And brightly it shined there. 


“The Wise Men soon espied it, 
And told the king on high 
A princely babe was born that night, 
No king could e’er destroy. 


“If that be true, King Herod said, 
As thou hast told to me, 
This roasted cock that lies in the dish 
Shall crow full fences three! 





* Note——See music for this in Junror Rep Cross 
News, December, 1933. 


“The cock soon thrustened 
and feathered well, 

By the work of God’s own 
hand, 

And he did crow full fences 
three, 

In the dish where he did 
stand.” 


Ships from over the sea 
had brought many rich and 
rare gifts that had been 
ordered for the family and 
for their friends. These were 
piled high around the tree 
for this great celebration on 
Christmas Eve. 

The young man who even 
in a dungeon had kept in his 
heart the joy of Christmas, 
had reason to be glad that 
he had brought with him as 
a gift to America, the first 
Christmas tree that was ever 
seen in the old capital of 
Virginia. 

Those little boys and girls of a century ago 
danced so joyfully that the memory of that 
Christmas Eve has kept fresh through the 
years. From that day to this there have been 
Christmas trees and celebrations in the house 
that has sheltered so many happy children. 

When little Cynthia of the first Christmas 
tree grew up and was married, she had a son 
named George Coleman, who was the great- 
great-grandson of St. George Tucker. Now 
he is a grandfather himself, and with Mrs. 
Coleman, lives in the old house on the Palace 
Green. 

For thirty years, they and their children, 
Cynthia and Janet, and their grandchildren, 
Ray and his little sister, another Cynthia, 
have given Christmas Eve parties in the old 
house, where little children of Williamsburg 
dance and sing around another Christmas 
tree, just as children danced and sang in the 
long ago. 

Then, a few years ago, came the time when 
all the streets and buildings of Williamsburg 
were restored so as to look’ as much as pos- 
sible as they did in the old colonial days. So, 
one Christmas Eve, there could be no celebra- 
tion in the Tucker House. There was no fur- 
niture in its rooms, nor portraits on its walls, 
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nor even a roof beneath the stars, for the 
restoration of the old house was then in prog- 
ress and the family had to move out for a 
while. 

But the merry young people, the Colemans 
and their neighbors in the Mattie Page house 
next door, thought of a way to honor their old 
friend of the first Christmas tree. They 
formed a procession, and each carrying a 
lighted candle, they walked singing up the 
steps, into the St. George Tucker House, up 
and up to the star-lighted attic, and then 
down, and down, until every stairway and 
every room in the house echoed to their Christ- 
mas carols. 

Nowadays, the Christmas Eve parties in the 
St. George Tucker House include so many 
guests that the tree stands in the center of the 
big hall. 

The procession forms in the parlor, and 
then, led by the tiniest child, the children 
march into the hall to dance and sing around 
the tall tree. 

It must seem at times as if the radiance 
from that first Christmas tree at Williams- 
burg still shines through the long years to 
light and warm the friendly St. George Tucker 
House, where dwells forever the Spirit of 
Christmas. 


ANE 
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Big Brave 


ADELE HABERLEIN 


Illustrations by Paul Remmey 
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Ger your sack, Barry, and come on,” 
Jimmy Lane called as he passed the last house 
on Front Street before turning into the rail- 
road yards. 

“Can’t go just now, Big Brave,” Barry Nor- 
ton answered. 

With the gunny sack over his shoulder, 
Jimmy hopped from one tie to the next along 
the Burlington tracks, keeping a close watch 
for any stray lumps of coal. But he was also 
keenly alive to the fact that the Red Flyer 
had hissed to a standstill to await the turn of 
the switch at River Street. 

As he came alongside Jimmy dug one toe 
under a tie and cupped his hands about his 
lips. 

“Hello, Mr. Macy,” he called to the engi- 
neer. “I see Jessica’s r’arin’ to go as usual.” 

Mr. Macy laughed and lifted his hand from 
the throttle to wave at Jimmy. All the train 
crews, whose runs carried them through El- 
don, watched for Jimmy Lane. His red hair 
and freckles and his friendly grin seemed a 
part of the railroad yards. 

And Jimmy was a part of them; for ever 
since he was three years old, he had lived in 
the section car which the railroad company 
had given to him and his sister Lizzie after 
that foggy night when their father had been 
caught between the cars of a freight he was 
switching. 

Lizzy had been thirteen then, and because 
it was so hard for her to keep up with her class 
at the Fourth Ward School, she was glad when 
the Salvation Army found work for her. Even 
though she hated school for herself, Lizzie 
loved it for Jimmy, who was always ahead of 
everyone else in the Fourth Ward. His sure 
hands could make such beautifully turned let- 
ters—such crisp, neat figures—could do such 
wonderful things in art and woodwork classes. 

Even now, as he stooped to skim a stone 
along the track, it followed the exact line he 
meant it to go and stopped at the exact point 
at which he had aimed. 

“Jessica” gave an extra snort and puff. The 
Red Flyer began to roll smoothly over the 
rails. 
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Mr. Macy called, ““Good-by, Big Brave, keep 
things going until Jessica and I get back.” 

There it was again—“Big Brave.” 

Jimmy waved and went on, whistling 
thoughtfully; now and then stopping to pick 
up a piece of coal and drop it into the gunny 
sack. “Just because I pulled the little Rooney 
kid off the tracks ahead of the Flyer that day 
I ’spose I’ve got to go through life labeled Big 
Brave,” he mumbled. 

Jimmy had grown so used to the label that 
he seldom noticed it, but days like today, 
when the Salvation Army truck pulled up at 
the door of the section car and left clothes for 
himself and for Lizzie, it was almost too much 
for him. 

He lived in constant dread that the other 
boys along the levee would find out about 
these visits. For them to know was the one 
thing Jimmy felt he could never face, and as 
he hunted for fuel he said over and over again, 
“T’m a coward—a coward, no matter what peo- 
ple call me.” 

By the time he came back with his sack as 
full of coal as he could carry, dusk was pur- 
pling shadows here and there, so that he did 
not see the boys huddled in the culvert on 
Front Street. 

They had hidden there because they knew 
the Army truck had been to Lanes’, and be- 
cause they knew that Lizzie had the stove 
pipe down, and was cleaning it. 

Whenever the gang saw the truck stop at 
Lanes’ they knew that Lizzie would tack news- 
papers over the windows of the car before she 
would light a lamp that night. 

While the boys waited, they snickered and 
shoved and pummeled each other. The one 
mystery hidden in the heart of the Fourth 
Ward was about to be solved. 

Barry Norton came back breathless from 
the rescue of a far-flung cap. 

“Lizzie’s gone in and locked the door,” he 
reported. Then he added impressively, “but 
—she—left—the—stovepipe—outside.” 

Muffied whoops of delight were smothered 
by the close walls of the culvert. Barry’s news 
was what the boys had waited and hoped for. 





“Hello, Mr. Macy.” he called to the engineer. “I see Jessica's r'arin’ to go” 


If Lizzie did not put the stovepipe up that 
night, there would be a small round hole left 
in the roof. 

The first faint glimmer of a lighted lamp 
behind the newspaper-shaded windows was 
their signal. 

A moment later, a dark figure appeared on 
the roof. Then a bucket of water was passed 
up, and holding it over the side of the car, 
Barry began to work his way forward on his 
stomach. 

The others were breathless with excitement, 
wondering what that little open circle in the 
roof would reveal. 

Barry reached it and looked down. He 
squeezed his eyes tight shut, then opened 
them again as wide as he could to make sure 
he was not asleep. 

Just below the little hole sat Jimmy. His 
mouth was full of pins, and he was eyeing a 
girl’s hat which he held at arm’s length. With 
his free hand he was dipping a feather lower, 
then raising it higher, while he bent his head 
from one side to the other for a better view. 

A choking sound escaped from Barry’s 
throat and with a start of alarm Jimmy 
glanced upward. 

Barry tipped the bucket up and poured the 
water through the stovepipe hole into Jimmy’s 
upturned face. Then he scrambled noisily 
over the roof and down the ladder. 

For a moment Jimmy sat rigid, a dull red 
flame mounting slowly from his throat to the 
uneven thatch of his sunburnt hair. 


Suddenly he flung the hat he had been trim- 
ming into a puddle of water which had formed 
on the rough board floor and ground it under 
his heel. 

His ears were filled with hoarse shouts that 
grew fainter and fainter as the boys ran down 
Front Street. 

“Sissy Jim, the hat maker!!” 

“Big Brave, the needle pusher!!!” 

He did not even notice Lizzie when she 
jumped up and jerked a pan from the smok- 
ing oil stove, dumping its contents into a pail 
under the table. On days when the Army 
truck visited the Lanes, Lizzie always repaid 
Jimmy for doing over a hat or a dress by hav- 
ing a supper of “Lumpy Dick.” It was 
Jimmy’s favorite dish. 

Tonight, if Jimmy had noticed her empty- 
ing its thick creaminess into the pail under 
the table, he would not have cared. Nothing 
mattered except those jeering voices fading 
away in the distance. 

But morning found a new Jimmy. When 
school time came, he swaggered down the 
steps of the section car just as Barry Norton 
was rounding the corner of First Street. 

There was something about this new Jimmy 
that made the words “needle pusher” slip 
back into Barry’s throat; and it was this same 
something that made all the boys along the 
levee treat him with respect, although they 
would have nothing more to do with him. As 
winter came on Jimmy was unhappy at 
school, and begged Lizzie to let him quit. But 
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Lizzie only shut her lips firmly together and 
said “Not on your life.” 

Poor Lizzie did not have his knack with the 
clothes that the Salvation Army brought. 
Jimmy watched her, secretly, as she ripped 
and pinned, feeling sorry for her when things 
looked worse after her work on them than 
they had in the beginning. He longed to show 
her how to alter them. His fingers itched to 
take the work from her. But he would not 
do it. 

“If I live to be a hundred, I'll never touch a 
sissy needle again,” he vowed. 

It was the day after the first heavy snowfall 
that Jimmy broke his vow. 

Across from the school there was a deep 
gully where the children coasted, keeping their 
sleds under the walk at one end, and making a 
run for them at recess. The “sleds” were 
brought from the dump and belonged to no 
one in particular. They were old pie pans and 
pieces of stove-pipe—anything that would 
wear smooth and slick, and carry them down. 
The child having the fastest legs took first 
choice, and the fastest legs at the Fourth 
Ward School belonged to Essie Meggers. 

At recess, after that first snow, she bounded 
across the street with Jimmy at her heels. 

“I got here first,” she screamed, “gimme 
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He took the hat and sat down in front of the window 





that, gimme that pan, it belongs to me!” 

But Jimmy held on to the big bread pan 
which was the finest sled that winter. Essie 
would not let go because she really wanted it, 
and Jimmy held on because a crowd was gath- 
ering and he hated to give in. 

They pulled and jerked until a jagged cor- 
ner cut into Essie’s hand and she let go. 

Jimmy felt ashamed but he started to walk 
away with his head held high. He did not 
want the old pan at all; so after a few steps, 
he flung it behind him in KEssie’s direction. 
He heard a girl scream and wheeled around. 

There stood Essie Meggers, her face deathly 
white except for an ugly red gash in her cheek. 

Jimmy felt like taking to his heels and never 
coming back. He hated everything! School, 
the Salvation Army, the kids, and the 
teachers. 

“You'll catch it, you big bully,” someone 
yelled. So Jimmy decided not to run. He 
only held his head a little higher as he walked 
straight up to the principal’s office with the 
group of excited children. 

“T really don’t know what has changed you 
so, Jimmy,” Miss Ramsey said when she had 
listened to the various stories of the accident. 
“You're not the same boy you were last year. 
I don’t know what to do with you.” She 
paused, looking from Jimmy to Essie and 
back again. “Perhaps,” she said thought- 
fully, “the best thing would be for you to 
go with Essie and see what a serious 
thing you have done.” 

All the way to the hospital Jimmy sat 
beside the taxi driver, his heart heavy 
and his throat dry and aching. 

When he went into the operating room, 
Dr. Graves was reading the note Miss 
Ramsey had written. He looked up at 
Jimmy gravely and said, “Stand over 
there, Young Man, on the other side of 
the table.” 

“Big Brave,” thought Jimmy, “fighting 
a girl. No wonder they never call me 
that any more. I’m a Big Coward, that’s 
what I am.” 

All at once, Jimmy realized what Dr. 
Graves was doing to Essie. His heart be- 
gan to beat so hard that he felt almost 
dizzy. His fascinated eyes watched the 
doctor sewing up that ugly wound on 
Essie’s cheek with neat, clever stitches. 
And Dr. Graves was no sissy. Jimmy 
watched the sure hands pushing the 
needle in and out. Then he glanced 
down at his own. 

























They were square and strong, too. 
“I could do ’most anything with ’em, I 
guess,” he thought, “but I’d like, most of all, 
to be like that doctor—to sew up ugly wounds 
so that people could be whole and happy. 

“Let ’em call me a needle pusher.” Jimmy’s 
lips twisted into a smile as he thought, “‘That’s 
the very thing I’m going to be—a needle 
pusher.” 

He started to laugh out loud, but he re- 
membered in time that he was being punished. 

When it was over Jimmy tried to walk 
slowly and quietly from the building, but once 
outside he ran as fast as he could all the way 
home. 

He could hardly wait until Lizzie came from 
the factory that night. 

“Got anything to fix over,” he called to her 
before she was fairly inside the door. 

Lizzie gazed at him as if she could not be- 
lieve her ears. Then she made a rush for a 
box in the corner where she kept her things. 

“Oh, Jimmy,” she said. “If only you'll try 
to do something with this little red hat. It’s 
so pretty, but it looks all wrong on me.” 

Jimmy had seen Barry Norton coming up 
the street when he went to the door to meet 
Lizzie, but he took the hat and sat down in 








front of the window where the light would be 
coming in as long as there was any light at all. 

What did he care who saw him? As Barry 
looked up, Jimmy grinned down at him, hold- 
ing the needle high above the windowsill and 
licking the end of the thread before slipping 
it deftly through the needle’s eye. 

Barry grinned back at Jimmy as though, 
sissy or not, he was glad to be friends again. 
Just before he turned the corner he looked 
back and made the old high sign of “Be seeing 
you tonight,” while his lips formed the words, 
“Big Brave.” Just like old times. 

“I’m never going to be a coward again,” 
Jimmy said to Lizzie. “And I know what I 
am going to be, too.” 

“What you plannin’ to be then, Jim?” Liz- 
zie asked, so intent on beating an egg in a 
cracked blue bowl that she scarcely knew she 
was asking the question. “What you goin’ 
to be?” 

“A DOCTOR! What you think of that Liz? 
I’m goin’ to be a surgeon—sewin’ and makin’ 
people over—that’s what.” 

Suddenly he looked across at Lizzie and 
grinned, aware of the clickety clack of the 
fork against the sides of the bowl. 

“Yum, yum—good ole Lumpy Dick tonight!” 


Christmas in Lapland 


(Continued from page 3) 

In bed that night I thought of my father 
and mother. They knew that I was in the 
north, but what would they say if they knew 
I was sleeping on a reindeer skin in a Lapp 
hut in the frozen desert? 

Instead of a chimney, there was a hole in 
the roof through which I saw the magnificent 
starry sky, on which the aurora borealis threw 
its beams. I nudged my friend. “The good 
God has arranged fireworks for us tonight,” 
I told him. 

The aurora borealis paled little by little and 
I settled down to sleep. But my bedfellows, 
two amusing little dogs, wanted to come in 
also. One of them insisted on putting his 
little muzzle under my chin, and the other 
buried his delighted nose under my arm. Then 
they fell asleep tired with the day’s activities, 
and forgetting the difficulties of life. 

On Christmas morning I was awakened by 
the noise that the old grandmother was mak- 
ing with her coffee pot. It was five o’clock. 
She brought out a shabby worn Bible which 
had witnessed many a march through the 





swamps, over the mountains, across ‘swollen 
rivers in springtime. It had been used when 
the young people were married, when a new 
baby was baptized, or someone was buried. 
She gave me the Bible, and I read the beau- 
tiful verses: “And... there went out a decree 


from Caesar Augustus... and all went to be 
taxed everyone in his own city.... And 
Joseph ... went up from Galilee . . . into the 


city of David which is called Bethlehem ... 
to be taxed with Mary, his espoused wife... . 
And she brought forth her first-born son and 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes and laid 
him in a manger, because there was no room 
for them in the inn.” 

The old woman followed with her eyes the 
movement of my lips, and the little boy, squat- 
ting the way the Lapps do, listened seriously, 
hands joined. 

We sang a carol. All around us stretched 
the frozen waste, powerful, dangerous, menac- 
ing us with destruction. But in the hut, there 
were four people who knew where to look for 
help and consolation. 

—Swedish Junior Red Cross Magazine 
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The Beginning of Christmas Trees 


THERE ARE Many explanations of how 
Christmas trees started. One of the stories 
is about three trees, the olive, the date palm, 
and the pine, which stood around the manger 
to honor the little Jesus. The olive and the 
palm gave fruits, but the pine was sad at 
having nothing to offer the baby. Some stars, 
seeing the sad little pine, gently descended 
and lighted up her branches, and that is how 
the Christmas tree began. 

Another story is about St. Boniface, or St. 
Winfred, as he is sometimes called, who went 
about in the eighth century converting the 
pagans to Christianity. One day he cut down 
a giant oak, which the pagans worshipped. 
“Then,” so the story 
goes, “the sole won- 
der of Winfred’s life 
came to pass, for as 
the bright blade cir- 
cled about his head, 
and the flakes of 
wood flew from the 
deepening gash in 
the body of the tree, 
a whirling wind 
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passed over the forest. It rent the oak from 
its foundations; backward it fell like a tower, 
groaning as it split in four pieces. But just 
behind it, and unharmed by the wind, stood a 
young fir tree. 

“Winfred let the ax drop and turned to 
speak to the people: ‘This little tree shall be a 
holy tree tonight. It is the wood of peace, for 
your houses are built of fir. It is the sign of 
endless life, for its leaves are evergreen. Gather 
about it, not in the wild woods, but in your 
homes. There it will shelter no death’s-blood, 
but loving gifts and rites of kindness.’ ” 

Some say that the Christmas tree came to 
England from Germany, where it began, when 
Queen Victoria married Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, in 1840. But long before that, 
an old book tells that at a Christmas party 
given to honor Henry VIII, “three trees in 
great pots were put upon a long table covered 
with pink linen.” Still, it was after Queen 
Victoria’s marriage that a tree became a reg- 
ular part of Christmas celebrations in 
England. 

The custom came to America with German 
immigrants, just as Santa Claus came over 
with the Dutch settlers. In Germany, the tree 
bears the gifts for all the family, not just for 
the children. 


The Calendar Picture 


IN PALESTINE even today you some- 
times find people living in caves. And often 
they are quite comfortable caves, at least in 
summer. I should not like to try one in 
winter. But if they face the sun and are dry, 
they are a fine shelter from wind and rain, 
besides being cheap. 

Perhaps that is why I found the Calendar 
woman and her baby spending a few days 
in a cave just outside of Jerusalem, where the 
father of the family had business. 

The donkey was wandering about tearing 
up thistles and poppies, and the mother had 
made a fire between two stones and was cook- 
ing cauliflower in a 
pot, when I came 
along. 

You can tell from 
the woman’s dress, 
the square breast- 
plate of embroidery, 
and the white veil, 


that she comes 
from Bethlehem. 
—A. M. U. 
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—— has come with the sound of 
bells. The moon smiles behind the dark pine 
forest. The night is light, but towards morn- 
ing there were some clouds in the sky between 
which the stars winked solemnly. The fence, 
the clump of birches, were white with frost. 
The big birch tree beside the gate stretched 
out its big branches towards the village. It 
seemed so happy that tears of joy ran down 
its reddish sides. 

The nocturnal animals called joyously while 
hunting their prey. The hare jumped on the 
fresh snow, leaving the print of his white and 
silky paws. 

Day was coming. The sun, an immense red 
ball, looked at his children. He mounted 
higher and higher, faster and faster, as he 
feared to be late. Soon clouds covered him 
and a few snow-flakes floated on the air like 
butterflies. The birds sounded louder today 
than on other days. The crow croaked from 
the top of a pine tree to greet the holiday. 
The sparrow made itself heard under the barn 
where the mistress of the farm had thrown 
grain for the chickens. The whole world 
echoed with joyful cries. 

In the houses the people were finishing their 
preparations for the féte. The children had 
gone to the forest with sleds to get a Christ- 
mas tree. Far away, behind the woods, could 
be seen a very high church tower. It was a 
holy image in the sky. At noon, the church 
bells struck twelve times—pim-pom, pim-pom. 
They rang calmly but joyfully. 

We had the Christmas tree at school today. 
The sleigh bells sounded clearly. We also went 
to school in sleighs. Along the road, the pine- 
trees swayed gently in the clear evening. The 
weather was beautiful. The moon was much 
more joyful than usual, wishing happy holi- 
days to people. 

In the middle of the school hall was our 
Christmas tree. The teacher-minister made 
an enthusiastic speech. The children sang 
“Holy Night” and “Oh, Wonderful Light.” 
The play performed by the little children was 
very pretty. Christmas Eve was further em- 
bellished by the songs of a men’s choir, by 





From the Bulgarian J.R.C. magazine 


music of stringed instruments, and with reci- 
tations. 

But what is happening now? Father Christ- 
mas enters in a red cloak, with a long beard, 
and a bag full of presents sent to us from 
America. Besides, there were sweets. Father 
Christmas had lots to do, and his face was 
perspiring. 

This year, for the first time in our school, 
the children also give presents to their par- 
ents. They were little things that they had 
made themselves. Presents were also given 
to the teacher. Father Christmas distributed 
them all. The children’s joy was unbounded. 
No one was sad this evening! 

One by one the candles began to go out, 
sometimes burning the branches of the pine, 
spreading a fresh scent. The teacher dis- 
tributed a few more sweets among the chil- 
dren. There were more songs. When all the 
candles were out the people went, one by one. 
Outside were heard calls, the crisp sound of 
snow under foot, the tinkling of the bells. 

The pupils left, wishing each other happy 
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holidays. The evening so long and so im- 
patiently awaited was over. 

I would like to shout my thanks across the 
seas, across the land, across the forest, to 
America, from whence came our presents. 
What joy they have given us! The gifts were 
distributed so that each received something. 
When we leave school we shall keep forever 
the memory of these Christmas trees. Thank 
you! Thank you! We also want to be good 
and to give pleasure to others. We hope, too, 
that these things will not disappear from the 
world without leaving a trace. I, too, wish 
always to support and help the Junior Red 


Cross work. It is not only at Christmas that 
one experiences joy, but at other times, too. 
How our eyes shine when we receive a corres- 
pondence album from our foreign friends! We 
reply gladly. Sometimes it takes us rather 
long, and then we apologize for the delay. I 
wish to be always a member of this organiza- 
tion and march under the banner of the 
Estonian Junior Red Cross. 

All eyes are fixed on the flag which floats 
peacefully in the wind. We children unani- 
mously hope that the Junior Red Cross will 
last forever. 


—From “Our Book, Our Very Own Book” 


Mothers’ and Fathers’ Days in 
Yugoslavia 


ANITSA SHAULIC 


ly THE southern part of Europe lies Yugo- 
Slavia. Her more immediate neighbors are 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Hungary, Austria, Italy, 
and Greece. Serbia may be said to form the 
main part of Yugoslavia, just as England does 
of Great Britain. 

Well, out here in Serbia, Santa Claus does 
not come as in America, Britain, and other 
countries to put sweets, toys, and other gifts 
in the children’s stockings at Christmas. In 
Serbia, Saint Nicholas is always thought of as 
an old man with mild eyes and gray beard 
just as he is represented on the church pic- 
tures, and as the protector of travelers, espe- 
cially voyagers on the sea. This belief is a 
survival from the Slavonic mythology, which 
makes Saint Nicholas somewhat like the 
Roman god, Mercury, or the Greek Hermes. 

But do not think that Serbian children, 
even if they lack acquaintance with your own 
Santa Claus, remain without presents for 
Christmas. That would be too cruel. The 
Serbian children simply have other ways of 
getting presents from their parents. But first 
they think of the parents themselves. 

Three weeks before Christmas comes “Chil- 
dren’s Day.” For this day children prepare 
presents for their fathers and mothers out of 
their own savings and according to their own 
invention. 

Two weeks before Christmas, they are re- 
paid on “Mother’s Day” and a week later on 
“Father’s Day.” On these days it is the cus- 
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tom for the children to prepare strings and 
play a little trick. They try to do it unex- 
pectedly when the parents are not thinking 
about it. At breakfast on Mother’s Day one 
of the children slips under the table and ties 
mother’s legs together. Mother does not 
notice, or at least does not seem to notice, 
what is going on. When she tries to get up 
from the table, she finds she can not do so, 
and then the children all laugh and shout, 
“You must pay to get untied, Mother.” Mother 
has been prepared for this. Her presents have 
been hidden near at hand, and now she divides 
them. There are sweets, toys, books, dresses, 
woolen scarves, and other things for her boys 
and girls, according to the means of the 
family. Even the poorest parents try to have 
oranges, prunes, and nuts, or at least to treat 
their children to a good dinner and cakes. 

If their parents can not afford even a small 
treat, the children go from house to house 
saying “A happy Mother’s Day,” or “A happy 
Father’s Day,” and get from other children’s 
parents what their own are not able to give 
them. Various institutions and societies, such 
as “Daily Bread,” the Red Cross, the schools, 
and well-to-do persons furnish the children 
with warm clothing for the cold winter days. 
The poorest children of all are allowed to go 
into the royal palace at Belgrade where they 
may tie the Queen herself. It is a rollicking 
time. The children enjoy it, and so does the 
Queen. 


The J. R. C. Says “Merry Christmas” 


I. PLANNING their Christmas activities, the 
Junior Red Cross of Hackensack, New Jersey, 
remembered that there were certain to be 
groups of children in the wards of their local 
hospitals unable to join in the holiday fun of 
their families. Just before Christmas, gifts 
which had been prepared were sent to the hos- 
pital to be kept for the little patients until 
December twenty-fifth. One school made gay 
napkin rings; two more made woolen dolls for 
each tray (these were so attractive that even 
the boys enjoyed having them); two schools 
saw to it that there were enough gifts for each 
child to have one of his own. The school near- 
est the hospital volunteered to wrap the gifts, 
using green string on those for the boys, and 
red for those intended for girls. 

The Hackensack schools made favors for the 
Day Nursery at Thanksgiving, and the insti- 
tution was so pleased with them that the 
Juniors have been asked to make additional 
ones at Christmas time. 


MEMBERS Of the sixth grade in the Webster 
School, La Crosse, Wisconsin, wrote this ac- 
count of their Santa Claus Workshop: 

“The Junior Red Cross Council suggested 
that toys and playthings which we were will- 
ing to pass along to needy children be brought 
to school for painting and making over. So 
many were brought that every room looked 
like a branch of Santa’s shop. Big dolls, little 
dolls, trucks, wagons, buggies, doll beds, 
cradles, chairs, and a host of other things 
were there. 

“Some dolls were cracked, and were minus 
arms or legs. A girl in the 5-A said she knew 
a man who could make arms and legs and 
paint the cracks, and that he would show us 
how. He did. 

“Then the girls began to make clothing. 
They brought nice pieces of cloth, ribbon and 
lace, and learned lots about cutting and mak- 
ing seams and stitches. They made dresses, 
bonnets, coats, pillows, and quilts. 

“The boys painted and sandpapered. One 
wagon had no tongue. A 6-B boy knew 
his father would make one, and next day 
brought it. 

“Cans of paint, enamel, and turpentine 
were furnished by the board of education. We 





Hibbing. Minnesota, Juniors had this Christ- 
mas tree trimmed with dolls and decorations 
which were sent from Poland 


had a committee to keep the brushes clean. 
The things were laid out on tables in the audi- 
torium, and all the rooms had free periods so 
the children could see and play with the 
toys. 

“Then we invited the Red Cross board and 
directors of the Red Cross in other buildings, 
to visit us and we conducted a meeting for 
them. They liked us, and told us to have a 
picture made. That is why you are reading 
this story and seeing the picture today. 

“We packed the toys, 234 of them, in boxes. 
The teachers labeled the boxes, and our 
mothers delivered them to the homes of boys 
and girls.” 


Juniors of Public School No. 16 in Albany, 
New York, asked the Public Welfare Board for 
the names of families needing help at Christ- 
mas. One family was assigned to each grade 
from the fifth through the eighth. Clothing 
for the adults and the forty-seven children 
was collected, and a gift was provided for 
each member of the family. Boxes of food 
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These Dunbar, West Virginia, Juniors are holding little 
Christmas trees which they made for orphans at the 
Child’s Shelter in Charleston, West Virginia 


were sent, too. The meat bill of twenty-five 
dollars, was paid for with money from “sacri- 
fice boxes” which had been placed in each 
room. The boxes were delivered just before 
Christmas by parents of the Juniors. 

The Boys’ Glee Club visited the local sani- 
tarium, sang carols, and distributed peg- 
boards, checkerboards, and puzzles made in 
the industrial department. The primary de- 
partment sent favors along with the boys’ 
presents. 


THE TWELVE boys and girls who make up the 
harmonica band of the Fremont School at 
San Luis Obispo, California, gave a Christ- 
mas concert for the old people at the county 
hospital and home. The band played Christ- 
mas carols; all sang; and one little girl tap- 
danced. One old lady said the music had 
helped her to forget her disappointment in 
not being able to go home for Christmas. 
Children of all the schools bought handker- 
chiefs, wrapped and marked them for each 
person at the home. These were put on their 
Christmas tree. For old ladies in the hospital 
ward, members in the Junior High School 
bought a flowering plant. The superintendent 
of the hospital said she hoped that the J. R. C. 
would repeat these programs for the old people 
very often. 


THE WARREN Junior High School at West 
Newton, Massachusetts, received this letter 
from the Naval Hospital at Chelsea: 
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Never, I think, have we had such attrac- 
tive menu covers as those you sent us for 
our Christmas dinner. They were so beau- 
tifully made, our first thought was that 
they were the product of professionals. We 
showed them to our Commissary Officer 
with a great deal of pride. He agrees with 
us about the artistic qualities. Our Com- 
manding Officer also was very much pleased. 

While all this commendation is very 
gratifying, it was the approval of the pa- 
tients and the enlisted personnel that gave 
us the greatest satisfaction. It was inter- 
esting to watch them start away from the 
table after they had their dinner, then turn 
back for the menu which they had forgot- 
ten for a moment, with the remark that 
“the family must see this.” 

Please accept our warm thanks for your 
interest in our work, and for giving the 
finishing touch to our Christmas dinner. 


ONE OF the gifts which Gloversville, 
New York, Juniors sent to children in 
a ward of the Nathan Littauer Hos- 
pital was a new canary bird. The hos- 
pital was asked to tell the children, when 
presenting the gift on Christmas Eve, that 
Santa Claus had sent it. 


ONE HUNDRED poinsettia plants decorated the 
stage of the Allen School for the December 
meeting of the New Orleans Elementary 
J.R. C. Council. Later, the flowers were taken 
to Juniors who were sick, and the rest were 
sent to a local hospital. Following the busi- 
ness meeting, the Juniors presented a play, 
“When Junior Meets Junior in a History 
Book,” to stimulate replies due on school cor- 
respondence. 


TEN YEARS ago the Bancroft School of Wash- 
ington, D. C., started to sew patches for a few 
quilts, using materials brought from home. 
The finished quilts seemed to fill such a need 
in destitute families, that the work has grown. 
Last year twenty-eight quilts were finished 
in time for Christmas giving, and twenty-five 
hundred reconditioned toys were distributed 
besides. 


IN SENDING Chistmas greetings, the J. R. C. 
Council of Salt Lake City remembered their 
correspondents in other states and countries. 
Christmas greeting cards and letters were sent 
to groups in Illinois, Japan, Italy, Poland, 
Austria, and England. Twelve picture books 
were sent to children in a European sanita- 
rium. A gift book was sent to correspondents 
in Haines, Alaska. 
















A Junior 
Christmas 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, Juniors collected 
gifts for this tree at the Burton School. 
Juniors in Ojai, California, gave a play 
about Christmas boxes, showing them 
received by children in the different na- 
tional costumes shown below. Juniors in 
Orlando, Florida, gave a Christmas play 
called “The Three Christmas Wishes,” 
and gave the money they raised to a 
Parental Home. Bottom, the Webster 
School of Lacrosse, Wisconsin, organized 
a “Santa Claus workshop” (See page 21) 





Miss Ethel Klem, a 
teacher in a school for In- 
dian children at Haines, has 
written to tell us how 
Christmas is observed up 
there: 

“Christmas is the out- 
standing celebration of the 
Indians, and the one pro- 
gram in which all Indians 
of every denomination and 
tribe unite is at the Govern- 
ment School. It is their 
program. They clean and 
decorate their hall and 
work for days getting it 
ready, while the teachers 
help the children with their 
recitations, drills, and dia- 
logs. The older children 
usually give a play. To the 
adults, the quality of the 
entertainment matters little. They are so 
proud to see their children dressed nicely 
and doing something. All they criticize is 
quantity — the program is always ‘too 
short.’ 

“As the adults arrive, they bring their fam- 
ily gifts. Tables are provided for these. It 
almost requires a penmanship expert to de- 
cipher some of the names, but the donors are 
always watching to see that the recipients are 
pleased; so somehow the owner is always 
found. 

“The adults usually ask to give some musi- 
cal numbers, and if an orchestra is available, 
they volunteer their services. The Indians 
appoint a Santa Claus and his helpers; take 
up a collection for the oranges and candy, 
which the women put in bags. Sometimes the 
men go many miles searching for just the 
proper kind of tree. No matter how disagree- 
able the weather, they search until the right 
tree is found. 

“After the singing, the school program, and 
the principal’s talk, come the presents. The 
home presents are usually few, and there is 
much excitement over the Red Cross boxe. 
Everyone is happy and showing everyone 
else what they got—the end of a perfect 
day. 

“After the children have gone, the young 
folk hurriedly clean up the orange peels, wrap- 
ping paper, and general litter, and have a 
dance. Their favorite is the quadrille which 
they all do beautifully—even to the grand- 
fathers.” 
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THE CLARK School for the Deaf at Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, corresponds with Juniors 
in Sweden. This is one of the many letters 
included in an album recently prepared for 
the Manila School for the Deaf at Stockholm: 

“We are sure that you would like to know 
how we celebrate Christmas in our school. 

“Every year before we go home for Christ- 
mas vacation, we have a party. We have a 
Christmas tree in the Lower School playroom, 
and another in the Middle School Chapel. 
The tree for the Lower School is decorated 
with colored electric lights, tinsel ropes, 
and bright ornaments. One of the older 
boys, a senior, is chosen to represent Santa 
Claus. 

“Santa Claus carries a bag of popcorn and 
candy, and drops it near the tree. The small 
children are very much excited to see him, 
and run to him. First Santa Claus shakes 
hands with them. Then he dances with them, 
all around the tree. When he falls, as he 
always does, the children pick him up. He 
falls several times and looks very funny. 

“When the play is over, Santa Claus reads 
the letters which the children have written to 
him telling what they want for Christmas. 
He tells them that he will take the letters with 
him to the North Pole. We like to watch the 
cute children who believe in Santa Claus. 
Santa gives them little bags of popcorn and 
candy, waves to them, and goes away. 

“Then we go to the Middle School Chapel 
where the tree is decorated with presents, 
apples, and red bags of candy. Santa Claus 


does the same with the Middle School chil- 
dren as with those of the Lower School. Then 
he hands out presents, apples, and candy. 
“This Christmas our Upper School group 
had a Christmas play, ‘Christmas in Many 
Lands.’ My class gave the Swedish part of it. 
We represented a Swedish family getting 
ready for Christmas. We borrowed one of the 
teacher’s copper ornaments which really came 
from Sweden. She is Swedish herself. We 
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Santa Claus should be the most careful person in the world 
about smoking or getting near open flames while dressed in 


his Christmas best 


thought that her copper 
looked very pretty. We hope 
that we acted as you would. 
Other classes represented 
Switzerland, Germany, 
France, and Serbia. 

“TI wish you might have 
seen our play. The prologue 
explained the customs of 
each country represented be- 
fore that part of the play 
was given. We spoke lines in 
all the parts except the last 
one. It was a tableau of the 
Nativity like a French créche. 
After the curtain opened for 
it, all the children from the 
other plays walked in a pro- 
cession up the aisle, while 
one of the teachers played on 
the piano and the others 
sang ‘Come, All Ye Faithful.’ 


When we reached the créche, we worshipped 
the Christ Child. 
“Tell us about your Christmas.” 


THE WOODROW WILSON SCHOOL Of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, designed covers for brailled stories 
for children in a school for the blind. The 
covers were decorated with holly leaves and 
berries, and tied with bright cord. The design 
was raised, distinct and clear; so the blind 
children could easily identify it. 
The Abraham Lincoln School 
made tarleton stockings which 
they filled with candy for children 
in a local orphanage. Letters, 
spatter Christmas cards, and as- 
sorted jellies were sent to each 
old lady at the Home for Aged 
Women. 


THE J. R. c. of the Robert Fulton 
School, Westchester County, New 
York, plans the menu, buys the 
food, and decorates the baskets 
which are given at Christmas to 
families in need. The girls make 
jelly to put in the baskets. 


INCLUDED in the gifts sent by 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, Juniors 
to men in the government hos- 
pital at Johnson City, was a box 
of wreaths, mistletoe, silver pine 
cones and other decorations. 








Some of the Grand Rapids, Michigan, Juniors who brought gifts to 
the J.R.C. office 
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The Animals at Bethlehem 
A Tale of Czechoslovakia 


Pictures by Hildegard Woodward 


ong ago there lived an old 
hermit in the depths of a 
forest with only his dog Kulik as 
a companion. He was a prophet 
and often foretold what was 
going to happen. He put every- 
thing down in an old thick book, 
so as later to prove whether he 
had been right or not. Kulik, 
the dog, liked to sleep all day 
long under the table, and took no 
interest in such things. 

But one day, the hermit took 
the big book down from its shelf, 
looked very serious, and said, 
“On such and such a day at 
midnight there will be born in 
Bethlehem the child Jesus, who comes 
to save the world. He will be born in a 
poor stall, on the bare straw. And only 
an ox and an ass will give him warmth 
with their breath... .” 

Kulik pricked up his ears and listened. 
He heard no more, but all day long he 
wondered to himself why only the ox 
and the ass were to have the honor of 
breathing upon Jesus. Why was it that 
the other animals could take no part in 
keeping the baby warm? But the 
prophecy was made, and not a word of 
it could be changed. 

Kulik decided that he would tell all 
the other creatures, so that each one 
might have some present for Jesus. He 
ran into the forest to find the jackdaw. 


He told her what he had heard from his 





Kulik pricked up his ears and listened 


master, the hermit, about the service the 
animals were to give to the little Jesus. 
The jackdaw opened her beak wide with 
surprise, but immediately recovered her- 
self and flew away to announce the news 
throughout the forest. 

And now the animals had to decide 
what gifts they should make ready for 
Jesus. Some had a nice present ready 
at once. Others had to do a great deal 
of thinking: and worrying before they 
could hit upon a suitable one. The goose 
plucked out a feather or two every day 
and stored them in an old flour bag. She 
was making a pillow for the baby. 

The goat came to the goose for advice. 
How could she give anything when she 
had nothing? They thought the matter 
over together until they had a good idea. 
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From that moment the old woman who 
owned the goat was very angry with her. 
For the goat wouldn’t allow herself to be 
milked properly. She was saving up the 
milk for her present. 

The polecat soon had something suit- 
able. He wished to hand it to Jesus 
himself; but he was afraid the others 
wouldn’t let him come near the baby on 
account of his odor. So every day he 
scrubbed himself in the stream, and 
scented himself with roots till he was all 
fragrance. 

The otter, wherever he went, kept on 
complaining that Jesus should be born 
in winter when he himself was in the 
middle of his winter sleep. He told the 
fox how sorry he was that on account of 
his sleep he would miss the beautiful 
feast. The fox gave him some good ad- 
vice. From the gamekeeper’s lodge she 
brought an alarm clock, and taught the 
otter how to wind it up and set it. And 
so the old crosspatch had himself waked 
up everyday from his winter sleep. He 
always looked to see if the bundle of 
sweet wood that he had for Jesus was in 
its place. Then he went happily to sleep 
again until he was waked 
once more by the alarm. 

Once when he waked up, 
he rubbed his eyes at the 
bright light there was in the 
usually dark room. He 
looked through the window, 
and his heart almost stood 
still. A great star was shin- 
ing in the sky. It was the 
sign for the animals that it 
was time to set out on their 
journey. 

The fields, the footpaths, 
and the openings in the 
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woods leading to Bethlehem were sud- 
denly alive with the animals on their 
way. By the shortest cuts from the 
slopes and forest heights came the bear, 
the otter, the wild boar, and other forest 
animals. On the hard highway went the 
farm animals and the wise elephant. He 
did not want his heavy feet to sink into 
the soft soil of the meadows and the 
fields. Along a quiet pathway hurried 
the snail. She caught up with the frog, 
and told how she was going to offer Jesus 
her home, for she had heard that he had 
been born in a stall. 

And other animals came along accord- 
ing to their kind and tribe. All around 
the stall there was a big crowd. Each 
one held his or her gift and waited to be 
allowed to enter. 

At the entrance, a police dog kept 
order. One by one he let the animals in 
to approach the manger. He looked at 
the presents, and warned the noisy ones 
to be quiet. He politely asked the big 


noisy elephant, who was bigger than the 
whole stall, to kneel down on his fore- 
feet in front of the stall, as he could still 
get a good view of Jesus even then. 





The old woman was angry, for the goat wouldn't let herself be 








The poor wild boar was not allowed to 
approach Jesus. So he went away be- 
hind the stall and there wept continu- 
ously. He was very much disappointed. 
He had looked forward to giving Jesus 
much pleasure with a bag of acorns. 
Now they told him that such things were 
no present for the baby. 

The lion was lying crouched behind 
the stall, twirling his mustache. He said 
to the boar, “Don’t come here roaring. 
Get off with you. I’m on the lookout 
for Herod who wants to kill Jesus!” 


skin to Jesus. It was wound up in a 
small ball, but when it was blown up, it 
looked just like a live snake. 

The bear brought a honeycomb on a 
piece of birch bark. He was all swollen 
where the bees had stung him. But he 
smiled from ear to ear when he gave his 
gift to the little Jesus. 

The monkeys hopped about in front 
of the stall, and did all kinds of comic 
tricks till even Jesus laughed at them. 

But when the time came for the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem to approach the 





All around the stable there was a big crowd. Each one held his gift 


When the boar saw that the police dog 
sent the jackdaw, too, away from the 
stall, he was satisfied. The jackdaw 
came, as always, with a big shout. Every- 
body could see that she had brought a 
gold chain, rings, and goodness knows 
what besides. But the police dog at once 
knew that they were stolen goods, and 
drove the jackdaw away. 

Other animals kept coming. The 
birds flew up, thrushes, blackbirds, and 
nightingales, and they sang carols. Even 
the snake crawled up and gave his old 


manger, the police dog just allowed the 
goose to give her pillow, and then called 
upon all the animals to go quietly away. 

And the animals went off obediently. 

For long afterwards, the good animals 
remembered the occasion. They told 
their children about it. They, in their 
turn, told their children, and so until our 
day. And I, too, heard it as the old cat 
told it to her kittens, not knowing that I 


was listening. 


—From Radost (Joy), monthly magazine for the 
youngest members of the Czechoslovak Junior Red 
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E AR within the forest do the small trolls bide, 
All among the fir-trees, 
Caring for the fir-trees, 
Watering and pruning them for holy Christ- 
mastide, 
Hills and hills of fir-trees, never-end of fir- 
trees. 
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Far within the forest do the troll-wives sit, 
Knitting endless stockings, 
Endless Christmas stockings. 

Swift their tongues are going as the needles, 
while they knit 

Such a lot of stockings, red and wooly stock- 
ings. 














Far within the forest do the wee folk work, 
Shaping toys for Christmas, 
Painting toys for Christmas, 
Laughing at the funny ones with merry quip 
and quirk. 
Pile them high for Christmas, what a jolly 
Christmas! 











who had three daughters. They 
were beautiful and good. He loved them 
all alike, but he did not know which one 
he wanted to have the throne after him. 

Just before his birthday came, he 
called them to him and said, “My dear 
children, I love all three of you very 
much. For a long time I did not know 
which one I wanted to have the crown 
after me. But at last I have decided. 
The one who brings me on my birthday 
the thing that is most useful to human 
life, shall be the Queen.” 

The King’s birthday came. The two 
older daughters gave him useful and 
costly gifts. But the youngest brought 
him only a little pile of salt in a pretty 
vase. The King was very angry with 
her. He sent her away and told her 
never to come back. 

The girl went away, and was very sad. 
After she had gone a long way, she came 
toaninn. It was kept by a woman who 
was a fine cook. The young Princess 
went into her kitchen and learned from 
her how to cook food fit for a king. 

Soon people talked about the fine food. 
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The Peles and the Salt 


An Old Tale from Austria 


Picture by Iris Beatty Johnson 


Cys upon a time there was a King 


After a while the King heard about 
it, and he decided to have the famous 
cook in his palace kitchens. His oldest 
daughter was going to be married, and 
he wanted the wedding feast prepared 
by the new cook. On the wedding day, 
one delicious dish after another came to 
the table. Then the dish that the King 
liked best of all was brought in. He 
smiled as he took his first taste. But 
then the smile left his face. 

“This dish has no salt,” 
“Bring that cook here.” 

The King was so angry that he did not 
even look at the cook when she came in. 

“You careless girl,’ he said, “why did 
you leave the salt out of the dish I like 
best of all?” 

The young cook was not at all afraid. 

She said, ‘‘You sent away your young- 
est daughter because she thought that 
salt was most useful to human beings. 
Now maybe you will think she was not 
so wrong, after all.”’ 

Then the King knew his daughter, and 
asked her to forgive him. He said that 
she should be the Queen. 


—From the Austrian Junior Red Cross Magazine 
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he cried. 


Navajo Land 


MY HOME 


Lc ene land 

With much room. 
The land is wide, 

The land is big. 


I like the land From “The Colored Land,” a book by Navajo children, 
_ edited by Rose K. Brandt, Charles Scribner’s Sons 
With lots of room. 





CLOUDS 


The clouds go by, 
The sheep of the sky. 


WOOL GATHERING 


I try to look busy 
Not full of sleep. 
But in my thoughts 
I’m herding sheep. 





IF 


If I were a pony, 

A spotted pinto pony, 

A good racing pony, 

I would run away from school. 
I'd gallop on the mesa 

And I'd eat on the mesa, 

And Id sleep on the mesa, 
And I'd never think of school. 
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GREEN LIZARD 


I saw a lizard, 
——_____——-——.. A green and gray lizard, 
. A lazy fat lizard, 
Sleeping on a rock in the sun. 






* I took my stick, 
S ; I poked him with my stick, 
‘ My green yucca stick, 


And how that lizard did run! 
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Ar CHRISTMAS TIME in the district of 
Chodsko, Czechoslovakia, everything is cov- 
ered with a white mantle of snow, when sud- 
denly, through the silent night, one hears the 
sound of trumpets and the singing of Christ- 
mas carols. Several shots follow to announce 
the birth of Jesus. In the meantime, a Beth- 
lehem representation of his birth in the 
manger is carried through the village. People 
come out before their houses to hear the glad 
tidings. The housewives have already pre- 
pared a Christmas supper, and under the 
Christmas tree everybody is sure to find some 
gift. After the supper, nut shells are set 
afloat on water, to see how far everyone will 
get in the world and if they will not get lost. 
The girls go out into the garden and shake the 
lilac tree saying, “I shake the lilac tree, 
answer me dog, where my luck is today.” 
They then await their happiness from the 
direction from which they hear a dog bark. 


FRANT. FISHER, FROM **OLD BOHEMIAN CUSTOMS''; 
RAF. D. SZALATNAY, NEW YORK 


They also throw slippers over their heads 
towards the door. If the toe faces the door, 
the girl who has thrown the slipper will marry 
in the course of a year, but if it turns to the 
door with the heel, she will remain at home. 
After wishing each other a happy Christmas, 
the members of the family go to bed, hoping 
that they will wake up in time to go to the 
midnight Mass. 

Christmas Eve is celebrated in the city very 
much the same as in the village. The custom 
of decorating a Christmas tree was adopted 
only during the last century. At midnight 
one hears the ringing of bells. For Christmas 
and New Year’s, people send each other greet- 
ings. Every city in our republic has a public 
Christmas tree brightly illuminated. Broad- 
casting concerts are held under the tree, and 
people contribute towards a fund for the poor. 
The Christmas holidays are a symbol of peace 
to us. 


From The Girls’ School for Domestic Science, Brno, Moravia, Czechoslovakia, To The Girls’ Latin School, in 
Boston, Massachusetts 





